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‘TWO STANZAS. 


BY ANNE WHITNEY. 


Seem I beyond thy reach of eye 

Or lip, mailed in the arrogance 

Of life? O friend, withhold no glance 
Of love or word of courtesy! 


Ponder with carefulness, and own 

All win as thou —are as thon art. 

Think of the beggar in the heart— 
Think what the silent stars have known, 

















MINCE-MEAT CRITICISM. 

Some years ago, when the newspapers 
announced that an eminent woman suffrage 
speaker was about to prepare for the bar, 
an indignant young lawyer remarked that 
he should never be able to listen to a wo- 
man’s argument in court without being led 
tu think of mince pies. ‘‘You had better 
not take up the side opposed to her,” said 
an older lawyer, ‘‘or you will be led to 
think of mince-meat.” It is from the 
mince-meat critics, from those who cannot 
themselves do a given thing so well as a 
great many women could do it, that the 
sharpest criticism of women’s alleged in- 
competency comes. It was Horace Gree- 
ley, a non-combatant, who was most vivid- 
ly impressed with the uselessness of women 
in time of war. It is the unsuccessful 
poets, like Sidney Dobell, who think that 
women should not be allowed to print 
poems. It isthe fourth-rate novelist who 
thinks that Mrs. Stowe never should have 
written ‘‘Uncle Tom.” It is the lecturer 
whose prices range from ten dollars to 
nothing, and who runs the lecture-associa- 
tion in debt at either price,—he it is who is 
disgusted when the association offers Mrs. 
Livermore a hundred dollars for an hour’s 
talk, and gets out of debt byit. It is the 
man whose business talent has been con- 
fined chiefly to getting rid of his wife’s 
property who thinks women unfit either to 
earn money or to be trusted with it. As a 
general rule, it is not the strong who dread 
the competition of a class that they hold in- 
ferior, itis the incapable or unsuccessful. 
Having failed themselves, they like to bully 
somebody. In the same way, it was the in- 
ferior class of American laborers who 
dreaded, half a century ago, the compe- 
tition of the Irish; and it is the inferior 
portion of the Irish who said that the ne- 
groes must go and now say the same of the 
Chinese. 

It is a fact easy to observe, that no man 
cares to “‘confine women to women’s proper 
work” unless he can have also the privi- 
lege of defining what women’s proper work 
is. Nor does any man care to keep her out 
of man’s work unless he is permitted to 
stretch the limits of man’s work precisely 
as far as he thinks best. Once allow her to 
have a voice in determining the limits, and 
the subsequent proceedings interest that phi- 
losopher no more. It is as if a farmer were 
very eager to fence off his pastures from 
those of his neighbors, but made it an es- 
sential condition that he himself should fix 
the lines and determine the boundaries. If, 
through some new development in political 
economy, the carning of stockings sudden- 
ly were to become as profitable asthe wreck- 
ing of railroads, and if candidates were 
elected to high office only by competitive 
examination in tending babies, then I have 
no doubt that even civil service reformers 
would at once discover that these duties 
ought to be exclusively masculine; and 
would write articles in the North American 
to wither with scorn the presumptuous wo- 
men who wished to meddle with tasks like 
these, 

When wecome to the point, it generally 
turns out that the very people who talk 
most about keeping men to men’s work and 
women to women’s work really care very 
little about it. Their talk is like the civil 
service reform of ‘‘practical politicians.” 
The creed of the practical politician is to 
keep the other set of applicants out and his 
Own set in; and so, when we come to the 
real fact, what these men want is to keep 
women out of the lucrative work and have 
it for themselves. They talk about separa- 
tion, but they mean exclusion. What the 
ten-dollar lecturer needs is to keep out of 
the lecture- business the women who can com- 
mand a hundred dollars. What the unsuc- 
cessful novelist wants is to pnt a prohibitive 
tariff on the Harriet Beecher Stowes. What 





the unappreciated poet wishes is that ‘H. 
H.” should devote herself to darning stock- 
ings, and leave the market clear for him. Of 
course the theory is preposterous. Wo- 
men’s work is accepted and paid, at least in 
the higher departments, not in spite of po- 
litical economy, but under its laws. It is 
accepted because it is wanted, and paid for 
because it is good. Jones's lectures would 
still be a drug, were Mrs, Livermore’s to be 
annihilated; Smith’s novels will die still- 
born, when Mrs. Stowe has ceased to write. 
Whatever higher work is done by women is 
not substituted for the work of men, but ad- 
ded to it. The preservation of the British 
army in the the Crimean war was due to the 
labors of the whole military and medical 
staff, plus Florence Nightingale. Had she 
staid at home, the nation and the world 
would simply have gone without the service 
it owed to her. There is no danger that maa 
will not ultimately do man’s work and wo- 
men women's work. But it will yet take 
the experience of many emancipated gener- 
ations to determine the maximum limits of 
both; and after all, the best part of all the 
work will be that which both sexes do in 
common. 2 WH 
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CU-OPERATIVE HOUSE-KEEPING IN SUM- 
MER VACATION, 

The correspondence of the Providence 
Journal contains the following letter. It is 
entitled: 

THE BEARCROFT SEVENTEEN AT POPE'S 
HILL. 


Two years ago we remember reading in 
your paper an account of the doings of the 
Bearcroft Nine. This was the name given 
to a party of girls trying the experiment of 
co-operative house keeping iu an old farm- 
house near Attleboro’. Last summer the 
same party, elated by its former success, 
kept house at Annisquam during August. 
This year we are enjoying the hospitality 
of Mrs, Lucy Stone and Mr. H. B. Black- 
well, who have given over their beautiful 
residence at Dorchester to be the den of 
“bears.” A friend suggested ‘‘The Protes- 
tant Nannery” as an appropriate title for 
this institution on Pope's Hill, but we still 
cling to the old name, and, since it was not 
strictly applicabie, we have lengthened it to 
the Bearcroft 9 plus 8. 

Of this company, nine are from Provi- 
dence, bearish Muses, perhaps, withdrawing 
their inspiration from accustomed haunts, 
from the desk, the forum and the home. 
Has our goodly city missed their presence? 
Urania did not leave you her glasses with 
which to study the evening heavens; and 
Clio brought her scroll, whi-h, mystic as 
it appears, we have found to be only a cook- 
book. 

A beautiful den is ours, with its wide 
halls and cheery rooms, its Jawns and gar- 
dens, and, best of all, its outlook embrac- 
ing Athens and its harbor, its suburbs and 
surrounding hills. Tothe household adorn- 
ments we have added a new picture-gal- 
lery, our profiles drawn by candle-light, cut 
out and hung against the wall. The great 
cat, General Putnam, paces majestically up 
and down the piazza—our sole protector. 
The blue blood is represented by Duke Leo- 
pold, to whom we are indebted for many an 
evening ride. 

And what dowedo? To Polyhymnia we 
devote our mornings, lying on the grass in 
Patience attitudes or swinging in the ham- 
mock, while she reads aloud some spicy 
novel, chosen from the many books and 
magazines piled high in every room. Four 
rarely join us here; the weary editor, who 
has stolen away to Boston hours ago, and 
the three cooks, whose turn it is to serve in 
the kitchen for two days. Such dinners! 
Nothing has been spoiled yet, for even ar- 
tists and school-teachers and college alum- 
ne can cook. 

When we held our reception, Calliope 
wrote a poctic invitation, which called back 
answering echoes from all over New Eng- 
land. It is hardly fitting for us to praise 
Euterpe’s sandwiches or Melpomene’s cake. 
Their skill would best be told by our 
guests, who came from Boston and adjoin- 
ing towns, from New Bedford, Providence 
and Concord. 

Thaleia and Terpsichore divide the honors 
of the twilight hour. Thaleia presents a 
touching little love scene with an elope- 
ment, in which the handsome lover cannot 
whisue for holding the mustache of smoke- 
tree’ panicles in her mouth. Cantelope 
having been guessed, Melpomene presents 
another charade, Boadicea, with a tragic 
scene of death and woe, as the warrior- 
queen stabs herself, surrounded by her dying 
maidens. 

Erato would tell you of our concerts and 
games, of our excursions past and to come, 
of the picnic at Blue Hills, of the alumnz 
at Concord, but we resist her wiles. An 
important notice is at hand. A business 
meeting is called this evening on the roof, 
where our chairman will preside with due 
decorum. Though we have been together 
three years, we have had neither constitu- 
tion nor officers. To-night this matter will 
be regulated, and we shall show ourselves 
Americans. We sball form an association, 


and when next we write, we hope to be an 
incorporated body. 
Yours truly, 
CLIo AND CALLIOPE. 


Woman’s Work and Wo- 
man’s Wages. 


One of the most subtle, most difficult 
questions of the day, is as to the present 
and future condition and position of work- 
ing-women. 

In the past, the wives and women of great 
kings like Solomon and Cesar spun the 
wool and wove the cloth and made the gar- 
ments of their husbands. Women then 
had plenty of work, snd of as necessary 
and valuable a sort a$ that of men. Patri- 
arch Abraham's wife made and baked the 
cakes for him and the visitors herself; she 
was a working-woman. To-day all this is 
changed. No queen works, no chieftain’s 
wife works, no trader's wife works, no lady 
works, or wishes to work, or expects to 
work. 

But beyond that, for reasons, there is now 
insufficient work for women to do, who are 
willing to work, and must work to escape 
starvation. 

One of the principal causes of this inad- 
equate work is that the variety and perfec- 
tion of our machines have totally destroyed 
women’s great occupations of spinning, 
weaving and making clothes for men, as 
well as nearly all fabrics for their own 
wear. 

There remains only the universal and 
never-ending demand for cooked food, 
which women in a good degree yet supply. 
But even that is in danger; for the public 
baker is getting possession of the bread- 
meking, and it is likely that central and co- 
operative cooking in towns will seize upon 
that last one of woman’s industries. 

It seems surprising, but it is a fact, that 
most women look upon this destruction of 
those woman’s occupations with compla- 
cency, and consider that having nothing to 
do must be a blessing. The result is that 
to-day woman seems to be the least valua- 
ble of created beings; that many women, 
who are willing or are forced to work, can 
find no work which tbey can do; that 
thousands upon thousands are stranded and 
helpless; and others are driven by want 
into vice, degradation and misery. 

This mortifying fact is not confined to 
one race or to one continent. It exists in 
all countries; and most in those which call 
themselves ‘‘civilized.”” So patent is it that 
such statements as this occasionally meet 
the eye: 

A German professor, who rejects Malthusian doc- 
trines, computes that, taking the whole world for an 
average, a woman is worth about one-eighth of a 
man. He thinks that there are at least two hundred 
and fifty million unmarried women in the world. 
Asarule, out of Europe, horses are more valuable 
than members of the fair sex. 

In the Chinese civilization woman is of 
so little value that often a wet rag is laid 
upon the mouth of the new-born female 
child; and so there is one woman less in 
the world. The same, or a like practice, in 
a quiet way, prevails in Russia, in Ltaly, 
and even in New York. Now if women 
do not marry, and if they cannot find work, 
does it follow that we must practice and 
legalize that Chinese method? 

Who can wonder that the vigorous adyo- 
cates of ‘‘woman’s rights,” so called, are 
alive and earnest; that they are seeking, 
blindly, perhaps, for light; are grasping, 
wildly, perhaps, for work? Why should 
they not cry aloud: 

‘Let us vote, if that may help us;” 

‘Let us go to colleges, if that will help 
use;” 

‘‘Let us become doctors, lawyers, poli- 
ticians, porters, scavengers, étc., if that will 
help us.” 

How to secure for woman, or to restore 
her to, her normal position and value, is 
one of the foremost questions of the time, 
and is second to none. What can she her- 
self do to become again valuable? What 
can she do to secure health, wealth, and 
happiness for herself and for mankind? 
Are all the plans now urged wise, desirable, 
practicable, or even possible? 

First. Must woman compete with man 
in the hard work of the world; and can 
she? 

Let us gee what that has brought her to 
in some countries. 

The report of ourconsul at Wirtemberg* 
says: ‘‘In all parts of Wiirtemberg may be 
seen women splitting and sawing wood, .. 
carrying heavy burdens of fual, stone, etc., 

thrashing with the flail ‘all day, . 
mounting the ladder with bri¢ks and mor- 
tar,... performing the duties of scaven- 
ger,” ete, This statement applies largely 
to women in all parts of Europe. 

The effect of this kind of wprk upon wo- 
man is to make her common, Coarse, ugly, 
dirty, undesirable, except as a beast of bur- 











Dorchester, Mass., July 20. 


* State Department Consular Reports, 1S78. 





den. Do women in America want to rival 
men in those occupations? 

Another effect is, that such women, so 
worked, produce ugly, diseased, and de- 
formed children. An American observer 
at my side states that he was so struck by 
the number of deformed, rickety children 
in the capital of Prussia, that he counted, 
as he walked the streets, in half an hour, 
more than six such wretched beings, upon 
whom the sins of those mothers had fallen. 

That sort of work necessarily compels ig- 
norance, brutality, and vice. 

In England, and in all other European 
states, whole populations are depressed, de- 
graded, brutalized. They cease to work 
well, they become diseased in many ways, 
but they never cease to produce weakly and 
pauperized children. The cost of raising 
these sickly and debased children to the age 
of eleven is, at the very lowest, not less 
than six hundred and fifty dollars each in 
England—an enormous outlay to make only 
a poor worker and a weak man or woman, 

One more, and an important result of that 
kind of civilization is this: Just so far as 
woman is forced, or forces herself, into the 
labor market in competition with man, does 
she drag down and cheapen man’s labor. 
She makes no more work, and only divides 
the existing work with man. 

And let us see what is the condition of 
woman in the labor markets of Europe, 
there competing with man. 

In Prussia, in 1867, there were woman- 
workers in agriculture, 1,054,213; man- 
workers in agriculture, 2,232,741. Nearly 
one-half of the farm drudges were then wo- 
men, and their number is steadily increas- 
ing. We shall see presently what wages 
these men and women were abie to get. 
Admitting that woman must do those kinds 
of work, and that there was enough of it 
for her as well as for man, what is she 
found to be worth at it? 

Mr. Brassy, the great railroad contractor, 
reports that in Germany, as compared with 
man, she was worth 1 60 francs per day to 
man’s two to three francs; but little more 
than one-half, Mr. Brassy had no preju- 
dices; he simply wanted so much earth re- 
moved at least cost, and cared nuthing as to 
what sex did it. 

In Russia, on public works woman is 
rated with man at £17 to £85—the man is 
worth five times as much. 

Mr. Young gives the wages of women as 
compared with men in Kemnitz in 1872, at 
the same sorts of work as follows: 


Bleachers—mcn, per Week.-seee..sseeeeee $3.12 
o Women,  —«s— acccccccccescces 1.44 
Spinners, plese work —men, per week.. 4.32 
> women, “* eoet.44 to 1.92 
In a damask factory—men, per week. ....3.24 to 3.60 
“ “ * women, ‘* eonee 198 
Men, masons, per week ......+.....e00+. ° 3.60 
Women, making and carrying mnestar (Bo- 
hemian women)........ ebeoseceoese 2.88 


In Italy, he gives wages of men at Genea, 

AVETAGE PCT MAY. .eeeee-seseeeseersee 36 
Of women (both without board) average 

per day....+. eeeere oe eeaces eevee 18 
In Ghent, factory hands earn--men, aver- 


AGE PCT VEAL... .cecenersssceccecsocs 131.44 

In Ghent, factory hands earn —women, av- 
€TAGE POT VEAL. .....-eeeeeceee eeccee 75.84 

In Manchester, piecers in mills—men's 
WAZES POT WECK.....6-s.cseeeeeeees 3.60 

In Manchester, piecers in mills—women’s 
wages per week.......+....ccce..00 2.40 
In Huddersfield, weavers—men, per week.5.80 to 968 
“6 women, *“ 3.63 to 4.64 


It seems useless to go on further. And 
to prevent misconception it may be well to 
say, that there is and can be no systematic 
rating down of.woman’s work. It seems 
that even in the more dexterous kinds of 
mill-work, women rate at about one-half 
the value of men, while in the heavier 
work of out-of-door life they rate a great 
deal lower. 

Do our women workers, however, know 
what competition, ignorance and bad gov- 
ernment bave done with some sorts of wo- 
man’s work in some parts of Germany? Do 
they know that women there are working 
for fifty-seven cents per week, with which 
they house, clothe and feed themselves? 

Is it best for women to force themselves 
or to be forced here into such occupations 
as will bring them to that sort of civiliza- 
tion? 

Some may say, ‘‘All that applies only to 
the effete despotisms of Europe, and can- 
nut prevail for a day in the sunlight of lib- 
erty.” Is that true? This class of work- 
ing-women (and men, too,) are pouring in 
upon us by hundreds of thousands each 
year from Europe, and a poorer class still 
are coming from China, and yet women- 
workers say, and men-workers say: ‘“‘Even 
now there is not work enough inthe United 
States for us at living wages.” 

In 1870, Massachusetts, which once boast- 
ed her people of pure English blood, was 
already populated with foreigners and de- 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE TWO. ] 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Briaas, [‘‘Olivia,”’] has been elected 
president of the Woman's Press Associa- 
tion of Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Rouraerrorp B. Hayes, President 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
of the M. E. Church, presided at meetings 
held at Chautauqua, July 28, in the interest 
of that Association. 

Tue Misses Lirre.y, who carry on the 
Living Age \eft them by their father, are 
highly intellectual women, whose critical 
acumen is evidenced by the value of the se- 
lections which make up the magazine. 


Saran RapcuirFeE lectured at the vestry 
of the Second Buptist church,in Springfield, 
Mass., last week,on ‘The Education of the 
Blind.” Miss Radcliffe is a graduate of the 
Perkins Institute for the blind, and her lec- 
ture is said to be very interesting. 


Mrs. Ty Ler, the widow of President Ty- 
ler, at the end ot twenty years, writes the 
governor of Virginia reminding him that 
the monument never has been placed over 
her {husband's remains. The ‘‘Mother of 
Presidents” is neglectful. 

Miss Kate Upson Cuark is associate edi- 
tor of Good Cheer, a family monthly pub- 
lished in Charlernont, Mass. The paper is 
edited wholly by a woman, has a woman’s 
department, and will help along the wo- 
man’s cause whenever opportunity offers. 


Miss Hore-EpwArbs gives an interesting 
side glimpse into Egyptian character, in her 
little book, ‘‘Eau-de-Vie.” She says that 
she once complained to a certain yovern- 
ment official, ‘‘Everybody seems to want 
backsheesh.” Whereupon the great man 
replied gravely and unhesitatingly, ‘‘Cer- 
tainly—I also.” 

Dr. Anita E. Tyna, of Providence,R. LI. 
has accepted. the position of Chief Physi- 
cian of the Philadelphia Women’s Hospital. 
The position involves great responsibilities, 
having under its direction four physicians, 
a large maternity, dispensary, clinics, anda 
training school for nurses. Dr. Tyng has 
sailed from Boston on the steamer Palmyra, 
intending to spend two months in inspect- 
ing some of the hospitals of Europe. She 
will return, the first of September, to enter 
on her new work in Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Mary Topp LiNco.n, afterwards 
the wife of Abaham Lincoln, wrote, whena 
young girl, a letter in which she expressed 
a determination to become the wife of a 
President. The story is confirmed by the 
production of the document, now in the 
possession of General Preston,of Lexington, 
Ky. It was addressed to a daughter of Gov- 
ernor Wickliffe, and contained a playful 
description of young Lincoln, to whom she 
was betrothed. She said: ‘‘But I mean to 
make him President of the Usited States 
all the same. You will see that, as lalways 
told you, I will yet be the President’s wife.” 
And so she was. 

Mrs. Oakes Ames, the widow of Oakes 
Ames, died on Wednesday at her home in 
North Eastdh, at the age of seventy-three 
years. She was naturally a woman of much 
vivacity and energy, but for a considerable 
time she had been an invalid. In all her 
suffering—her disease was a painful one— 
she displayed fortitude of a remarkable de- 
gree, and as a slight indication of the sweet- 
ness of her character it may be swid that she 
was ever exceedingly particular not to cause 
even her attendants any unnecessary trouble 
in ministering to her wants. Devotion to 
her husband and deep love of his memory 
also were conspicuous and dear elements of 
her character. Mrs. Ames’ maiden name 
was Eveline O. Gilmore, she having been 
the daughter of Joshua Gilmore of Easton. 
She leaves four children. 


Miss FANNY PARNELL, whose sudden 
death last week, at Bordentown, N. J.,aged 
26, will be lamented by Irish men and wo- 
men everywhere, was a young woman of de- 
cided genius, in whose heart love for Ire- 
land was an all-consuming passion. Henry 
George aptly referred to her as the Joan of 
Arc of the Land League movement. She 
had all the French girl's enthusiasm cer- 
tainly, was no less self-denying, and, though 
a good deal more reasonable, was perhaps 
as couragous. Her poetry, though not of a 
high order in point of imagination, is 
charged with fire, often exhibits great ten- 
derness, and at all times breathes the spirit 
of the movement with which the name of 
her brother is so conspicuously identified. 
It is the literal truth to say that she laid 
down her life for Ireland. Her vitality was 
as completely exhausted by her labors with 
her pen and in the work of organization as 
though her blood had been shed on the field 
of battle. She was a delicately formed, re- 
fined looking and naturally retiring lady. 
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Woman's Work anp Woman's WacEs.— 
ConTiInvep FROM PAGE ONE. 


scendants of this lower class to the extent 
of two-thirds of all. 

Laissez-faire (let things drift) is the cry of 
politicians and school-masters; and we are 
drifting. If filth then wants to flow into 
our wells it must flow. 

Let us read a few words from the Massa- 
chusetts Labor Report of 1880, in order to 
get some idea of what women-workers in 
the mills there now are: 

“In our cotton mills especially the women and 
children largely exceed the men, being often from 
two-thirds to five-sixths of the whole, and the pro- 
portion of them is steadily increasing. And what 
are these women and children bat the very weakest 
and most dependent of all the people? They have 
no disposition to agitate. They have no power to 
change any existing condition of society if they 
would, ... All that is possible for them is to toil 
and scrimp and bear." 

Is that the civilization which the ‘‘solid 
men of Boston" desire? 

We must ask senators and women tocon- 
trast that civilization with the civilization 
which prevailed in New England when wo- 
men lived in their own houses and helped 
on the farmers’ work. Judicious people 
fail to see that those drudging women have 
improved upon the old, womanly business 
of wife and mother, of cook and washer- 
woman. They fail to see that the lowering 
of wages, by forcing woman into such oc- 
cupations, can do anything but injure her 
as well as the man—who might be her hus- 
band. 

They fail to see that mill-work is an im- 
provement on house-work; they fail to see 
that ‘enlarging the sphere” of woman in 
such ways is doing anything but evil; and 
that the evil ison the increase. Must wo- 
man then travel that road? 

Brain-work for Woman.—We come now 
to another great department of the ‘‘labor 
question,”’ viz.: Brain-work. 

In all directions colleges and high schools 
are going up, intended to prepare the brains 
of girls and women to engage in that sort 
of work which the world wants done, and 
which is said to be more honorable than 
hand-work. Women of the upper classes 
no longer suckle their babes, ‘but employ a 
negress or an Irish woman to do it. Up- 
per-class women have, as they fancy, high- 
er duties than to nurse and educate their 
children, ‘‘duties which they owe to socie- 
ty!” Upper-class women’s duties and plea- 
sures lie outside their homes; and lower- 
class women are coming to have no homes 
at all. 

Girls are being prepared daily by ‘‘supe- 
rior education” to engage, not in child- 
bearing and housework, but in clerkships, 
telegraphy, newspaper writing, school- 
teaching, etc.; and many are learning to 
believe that if they can have but their 
“rights” they will be enabled to compete 
with men at the bar, in the pulpit, the Sen- 
ate, the Bench. 

And why not? If men can get from the 
world wages ranging from two thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars per year, why not 
women? To be sure, wealth is a disease, a 
- mania; but while it lasts why should woman 
not have it? It isan interesting and a yet 
disputed question, whether women can or 
cannot compete with men inthe hard braia- 
work which the world now demands. 

One of the first of the young women’s 
colleges of Massachusetts (some forty or 
fifty years ago) had for its physician Dr. 
B He said to me: 

‘The college attempted the same course of studies 
as prevailed in the best colleges for men. The women 
were quick-minded, ambitious, and determined to 
excel; they worked well, and were in no way inferior 
to men of the eame ages. The result was that within 
the year more than one-half of all were in my hands 
for derangements of the sexual organs."’ 

His expressed belief was, that young wo- 
men could not safely do the brain-work of 
young men; and knowing the sensitive and 
exacting demands of the great reproduc- 
tive function, he doubted whether any but 
very exceptional women ever could do it. 
This opinion of Dr. B—— is enforced by 
hundreds of our best physicians and sur- 
geons; and while a few able physicians ex- 
press a contrary view, the weight of opin- 
ion and the crushing weight of experience 
seem to be with Dr. B.——. Uninformed 
persons point to exceptional women as con- 
clusive proof that she can do it. Exceptional 
women do not seem to prove anything. Let 
us consider some physiological facts, well 
presented by Miss Hardaker, in a recent 
magazine article: 

“A large amount of matter represents more force 
than a small amount; and this law includes vital or- 
ganisme as well as inorganic masses. 

“The weight of all the menof civilized countries 
would exceed that of all the women by perhaps fif- 
teen or twenty per cent."’ 

Men have larger lungs, more blood in 
their veins, and a greater power of digestion 
than women: 

“The amount of food assimilated by men exceeds 
the amount assimilated by women by about twenty 
per cent." 

The weight of man’s brain exceeds that of 
woman’s brain: 


“A mean average weight of 49 4g ounces may be 
deduced for the male, and of 44 ounces for the fe- 
male brain.” 


Again: 





Suppose two equally good bod. 


ies, brains, and stomachs, each working 
perfectly; one uses more food and makes 
more blood than the other: 





“Consequentlysthe man will do more thinking in 
an hour than the woman.” 

Miss Hardaker makes another statement, 
which cannot be ignored safely, however 
much we might wish it, viz: 

“The perpetuation of the human species is depend- 
ent on tle fuaction of ma‘ernity, and probably twen™ 
ty per cent. of the energy of women between twenty 
and forty yeers of age is diverted for the mainte 
nance of maternity and its attendant exactions."’ 

In other words, the man of equal weight 
has twenty per cent. more to devote to work 
than woman. In matter he is as five to 
four. And that difference can be overcome 
by no possible legislation. 

These are important facts which able wo- 
men ought to know. 

Let us apply to brain-work the same eco- 
nomic statement which we have applied to 
physical labor. 

Woman can bring no added work into 
brain occupations; she must divide that al- 
ready existing, and by sodoing must lessen, 
perhaps halve, the wages of man. 

A consequence, apparently not foreseen 
bysome senators and some able women, 
must be this: to take from the present male 
brain-workers one-balf their wages, and so 
make it impossible for them to marry and 
support a wife and children. 

This must add to the present lamentable 
crowd of needy, lonesome, and suffering 
women. 

Do we wish to do that? 

But leaving for the present the difficult 
question as to woman competing with man 
in the brain-work of the world, let us see 
what the capabilities of woman for doing 
the hard work of the world really are. 

The quotations here presented are from 
Dr. Ames’s book, ‘‘Sex in Industry;” and 
we may presume that he and his coadjutors 
assert only what experience has proved to 
be true, 

Backed by Dr. Ely Van Der Warker, he 
says: ‘‘Woman is badly constructed for 
the purposes of standing eight or ten hours 
upon her feet... . The knee-joint of wo- 
man is a sexual characteristic.” Reénforced 
by Dr. Clarke, he says: ‘‘The female pel- 
vis being wider than that of the male, the 
weight of the body in the upright posture 
tends to press the upper extremities out lat- 
erally in females more than in males. Hence 
the former can stand less long with comfort 
than males.” 

He cites Dr. Von Hirt, a German observ- 
er, as to the palpable evil effects of the dust 
of mills, which is peculiarly injurious to 
women, resulting in ‘coughs, decided con- 
stipation, obstinate debility, and loss of ap- 
petite.”’ 

In this mill-life the work, though not 
hard in its single steps, becomes more ex- 
hausting because of its continuous, never- 
ending call upon the attention of mind and 
body. It also demands quickness, 

Added to these, perhaps necessary, evils, 
are the ignorance and carelessness of the 
mill-owners, and the ignorance and care- 
lessness of the women hands, who resist 
less and break down quicker than the men. 

Ignorance, childishness, and recklessness 
arenot uncommon among women. ‘‘Many 
women operatives will dance half the night 
after the day’s work, forgetting, or not car- 
ing, that they cannot lie in bed the next day 
like their richer sisters.” 

Then come derangements of the digestive 
organs—e. g., pyrosis, constipation, vertigo, 
headache, etc., generated by neglect of the 
calls of nature, by hasty eating, by the use 
of bread, tea, and coffee, in place of meat 
and well-cooked vegetables. Deranged 
state of the sexual organs follows in any and 
every variety and degree. 

Out of this come, and must come, many 
and various diseases—painful, exhausting, 
too often incapable of cure even under fa 
vorable conditions. Consumption is one 
and not the least. 

With some diffidence we here venture to 
suggest to our women-workers and to our 
senators » comparison by them of that life 
and those results with the life in one’s own 
home, even if the woman is obliged there to 
suckle her child, to cook the food and wash 
the clothes of her partner. 

Insanity and infinite nervousness come to 
those workers with other diseases. - Dr. 
Ames says workmen come second in the 
terrible lists of insanity, and working-wo- 
men make a great showing there. 

The results of these attacks upon the 
health of work-women (and including work- 
men) is something surprising. It has been 
found in England that for every death there 
are two constantly sick. 

It has been found that in Massachusetts 
alone, in the one year, 1870, there was 
among the workers a loss of time equal to 
twenty-four thousand five hundred and 
fifty four years from sickness and disability. 
This was so much labor lost; beside which 
was untold pain and wretchedness, and un- 
counted expenditure of hard-earned savings, 
Counting this loss in figures, say at one dol. 
lar per day, what does it amount to? To 
this—eight millions nine huadred and six- 
ty-two thousand two hundred and ten dol- 
lars per year in Massachusetts. 

This amount of nine millious of dollars 
could have been added to the wages of the 
workers had they known how, or had they 
been able to keep well; and then had done 
it. 

But it is a question, and a serious one, 





whether in such occupations it is possible 
for women to keep well. It is almost cer- 
tain that it is impossible. 

Let us observe some few of the occupa- 
tions in which women do engage, and wish 
to engage more, and, indeed, are forced to 
engage, as their position now is. 

TYPE-8ETTING.—This rather fascinating 
occupation is found to be very hard on wo- 
men if they stand at the work. The testi- 
mony of Miss S—— is given, who had for 
long been a type-setter and foreman of a 
composing-room. It was: ‘‘I have no hes- 
itation in saying that I think | never knew 
a dozen lady compositors who were well. 
Their principal troubles are those belong- 
ing to the sex, and great pains in the back, 
limbs, and head.” 

TELEGRAPHY.—With regard to this high- 
ly organized occupation, the same general 
statements are made, with a difference only: 
“‘Thore at all familiar with the demands 
upon the nervous energy and manipulative 
dexterity required by the processes of tele- 
grapby, will not be surprised that the rapid- 
ity, readiness of perception, etc., . . are 
found to exert upon the general and specia! 
health of the youthful lady operator a most 
positive and injurious effect ” 

A “‘lady operator” many years in the bus- 
iness reported: ‘I have broken down sever- 
al times from sheer nervous debility. I have 
‘turned of age’ safely, and was well in this 
and every other particular when I entered 
the office. Since I broke down the first time 
I have never been ‘right’, though much im- 
proved when out on my vacations.” 

CountTIna or Money, ETC.—Few occupa- 
tions would seem so attractive to the aver- 
age working-woman as the counting of 
money in the treasuries of the United States. 
It is found to demand ‘‘concentration, alert- 
ness, continued exercise,” and these, with 
the monotony, work mischief. One of the 
oldest workers said: ‘‘Gradually they learn 
to count faster, but they continue in the 
work but a short time.” 

The counting of the rattan strands at 
Wakefield is found to produce the same un 
bearable results. 

Of stenography we have the same report, 
—‘‘Constant employ therein would inevit- 
ably break a woman down in a short time.” 

SEWING-MACHINE WorkK.—Here is one of 
the greatest of the modern occupations for 
women, and it is found to bea doubtful 
blessing. Dr. Ames states that from sixty- 
nine replies from physicians to questions, 
forty-four came declaring injurious ‘‘results 
to be undoubted upon the organs of men- 
struation and the function itself.” 

The troubles produced by the continued 
use of the sewing-machine are classed under 
some general heads: 

First. Indigeston. 

Second. Muscular pains. 

Third. Diseases peculiar to women. 

Fourth, General debility. 

This catalogue of woman’s troubles is dis- 
tressing, and it is true. 

Does it seem as if voting was likely to re- 
move them? 

What women are to do and what they are 
not to do, what they can, and what they 
cannot do, are pressing questions. 

What women are not to do seems at pres- 
ent a vital matter to them. 

Tue Rieut to Vore.—We must touch 
upon the great question of ‘‘ Woman Suf- 
frage.”’ 

It will not be improper to remind the ad- 
vocates of this measure that the right to 
vote has not saved men from most of the 
evils which now threaten and afflict women, 
and that those afflictions lie infinitely deep. 
er, viz. :—in ‘‘free competition and in cheap 
labor”; in the absurd and unequal distribu- 
tion of all earnings, and, also, in the entire 
absence of all government and control by 
the wise and experienced in these United 
States over every department of life. 

It may be well to remind them that the 
right to vote involves thought, time, strug- 
gle, and perhaps public service of all sorts; 
and these must be an added burden for wo- 
men to carry. 

How WORKING-WOMEN LIVE Now.—It 
will not be questioned that, physically, wo- 
men are weuker than men, and that they 
need better care and better protection than 
men; that better care and protection ought 
to be secured by marriage,—though too oft- 
en they are not. Now, if this matter of 
competition with man in the labor markets 
and in voting is to be consummated—as 
seems possible—it may well be doubted 
whether woman will not suffer from it more 
and more. 

Already there has grown up a very con- 
siderable and threatening rivalry between 
women and men, Woman often asserts and 
believes that man is and has been her op- 
pressor; that he is course, brutal, unjust, 
dishonest. 

The feeling of rivalry and hatred is grow- 
ing too rapicly among women, and it is sure 
to be reciprocated by men. ‘‘If they are to 
assert themselves against us, let them rough 
it as we do,” is common talk. 

The keen criticism by women of men is 
on the increase; the keen wits of woman, 
sharpened by education, aggravated by her 
sense of implied inferiority and weakness 
and injustice, are tending to make her a dis 
agreeable companion, and an undesirable 
partner for life. Marriage is becoming more 
and more dangerous. 





The life of the single woman is already 
hard and depressing enough. if this class is 
to increase, and is to be crowded into the 
working world outside her house, what must 
be the result? 

How the vast army of single women do 
manage to live now is known only to them- 
selves, It is belived there are between sev- 
enty and a hundred thousand woman work- 
ers in the city of New York alone. 

A few words from the New York Times 
will serve in a degree to enlighten the 
women-workers who have not yet gone to 
New York as to what they must expect 
there: 

“It is estimated that some sixty thousand women 
in and about this city alone earn their own living, 
and thatthe number steadilyJincreases. They are 
of all grades, ffom servants to modistes, book- 
keepers, artists, and managers. A number are mem- 
bers of intelligent professions,—medicine, journal- 
ism, lecturing, acting. Not a few earn a good dea! of 
money, notably actresees, milliners, and dress- 
makers, and often they acquire an independence. 
The profits of actresses are probably higher than 
those of any other feminine calling; then come mil- 
liners, and next dress-makers. Lecturers have made 
considerable money; Anna Dickinson cleared forty 
thousand dollars in one year. Actresses command 
higher salaries and more lucrative engagements than 
ever. Milliners and modistes, after they have gained 
a fashionable reputation, thrive famously; but they 
are necessarily few. The bulk of the sex employed 
are seamstresses, saleswomen, teachers; the teachers 
who do well are exceptional; copyists and the like get 
very meager compensation. Of the sixty thousand 
feminine workers, the average earning is not over 
fou: dollars to four and a half a week.” 

We come then to another most important 
point: 

Waar 1s Woman's Work.—Let us use 
the words of Gaskell, quoted by Dr. Ames: 


‘No great step can be made till she is snatched from 
unremitting toil end made what nature meant her to 
be,—the center of a system of social delights. 
Domestic avocations are thoee of her peculiar lot.” 

Dr. Paul Broca says: 

**In the normal condition of things, woman's mis- 
sion is not merely to bring forth children and to 
suckle them, but to attend to tbeir early education, 
while the father must provide for the subsistence of 
the family. Everything that affects this normal 
order necessarily inducesa perturbance in the evola- 
tion of races, and hence it follows that the condition 
of woman in society must be most carefully studied 
by the anthropologist,’’* 

Is office work so delightful? Is it to be 
got? is the question. Already Washington 
has come to bea sort of refuge for hopeless 
women, and every senator and every M. C. 
shudders at the sight of ‘‘female loveliness” 
eager for place. 

Is mill-work desirable? Women are 
rushing into it. Women operatives in 1865 
numbered 32,239, or some nineteen per cent. 
of men operatives. In 1875, they numbered 
83,207, or some twenty-six per cent. of men 
operatives; and an increase of women- 
workers on themselves of nearly three hun- 
dred per cent. 

Dr. Adler, of New York, has just present- 
ed some facts and figures as to female oper- 
atives in England, which it may be well to 
read: 

“INCREASED EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 

“The tendency of the present day is to more and 
more entrain women into industrial pursuits, In the 
flax industry in England there were employed, in 
1850, 46,000 women; in 1875 the number had risen to 
112,000 women. Inthe wool industry in 1850 the 
number of women employed was 73,000; in 1875 it 
was 135.000. The cotton industry in 1850 was 183,- 
000; in 1875 it was 258,000. The numberof men em- 
ployed inthe cotton industry at the same time had 
diminished to 110,009, In our own country a similar 
state of things has been generated. In the census of 
our own State—New York—for the year 1875 we find 
among the factory operatives in general that the 
number of women is largely in excess of the number 
of men.” 

On every hand we read of a condition of 
things which‘complicates the problem much, 
viz.: That marriage is growing more difficult 
for woman and less desirable for man. 

And why? 

Way pon’t Women MAarry?—Women 
do say and must say: ‘If men will not 
marry us, we must work to live; even if it 
destroys us, and the wages of men, too.” 

Experience is the only teacher of man; 
and experience has taught the world that 
polygamy is pernicious; that prostitution is 
pernicious; that the marriage or partnership 
of one man with one woman is the best 
social system yet devised. That being ad- 
mitted,why do not all mea marry, that thus 
the whole body of women may be occupied 
in the way which ought to secure the utmost 
possible of health and comfort? 

The question is intricate and the causes 
subtle. 

That woman is not married is owing toa 
variety of reagons. 

First. Her health.—So general now is her 
“delicacy” that it is said and repeated to- 
day that not one woman in ten can be said 
to be a fairly healthy creature, and this is 
true of all classes,upper and lower, workers 
and idlers. As arule, women do not know 
how to keep well and handsome, and they 
laugh at those who do. 

Second. Her mental condition.—If sick 
in body, her mind and spirits and temper are 
surely disturbed. She must be sensitive, 
nervous, possibly fretful and unhappy. If 
so she is unfit to be the helper and com 
panion of man. 

Third. Impracticable theories.—It is 
quite common for young women io fancy 
they are to marry a man and be “‘happy;” 
that they are to be ‘‘the idol of that man,” 
and to receive everything and to do nothing. 
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That they are not to be helpful, but are to 
be helped. 

Money becomes of first importance in 
such a scheme of life; and that few work. 
men have or can now expect to get, in ade. 
quate quantities for married life. 

Fourth, The average man is often igno- 
rant, rough, greedy, sensual. His coarser 
pleasures and wants consume his earnings, 
His tastes are thus vitiated, and the dull se- 
renity of home life too often seems undesir- 
able. 

There is one more of these most apparent 
obstacles to marriage, and that is,—the 
number of unhappy marriages. Tle causes 
which have here been touched upon will ac- 
count for many of these. The undue fa- 
miliarity of married life will help to account 
for others; for it is truein a degree, that 
“familiarity breeds contempt;” and it is 
true in many cases that men and women, 
once married, treat each other with less 
kindness and decency than they do strangers, 

And lastly. Many men cannot afford to 
marry. 

Wages of able workingmen now range 
from two hundred and fifty dollars to five 
hundred dollars per year, and are gradually 
decreasing in all civilized states. 

It becomes a serious question to any and 
every man, not whether he ought to marry, 
but whether he is not imperatively forbid- 
den to marry. It becomes a serious ques- 
tion for every woman whether she should 
bring children into the world to become 
drudges, or worse. 

It is certainly true that no sensible work- 
man can afford to or will marry a “‘lady,”— 
& woman who can and who will do no work, 

Bap Resutts.—So widespread has this 
neglect, indifference, or opposition to mar- 
riage now become, that in many countries 
the hatred of women themselves to illicit 
connections is becoming mitigated. 

We have reason to know that large num- 
bers of well-bred women in England have 
given way to what they could not resist; 
that larger numbers in France engage in the 
business of unwedded love, coolly, under- 
standingly,—simply as a business; and that 
in due time they retire from their hard busi- 
ness, and, seeking new quarters, resume 
that life of respectability and virtue which 
for atime had been put away. 

Is that ‘‘progress”—is that civilization— 
which forces women to unsex themselves; 
to enter into a racein competition with man, 
in which she is sure to go down; which 
brings her to starvation wages; which in- 
volves a ruin of health and temper; 
which forbids all enjoyment of life; which 
crushes the great function of her being; 
which makes merchandise of human virtue; 
—is that acivilzation which women cught 
to admire, defend, or preserve? 

We ask that question of our American 
women. We believe it to be the inevitable 
result of our financial civilization, based 
upon laws of trade and laissez-faire. We 
are sure that competition—the right of the 
strongest to allhe can get—must result ev. 
ery where in the degradation of woman and 
the pauperizing of man. It has done so 
everywhere, and it must do so everywhere. 
When women and senators shall learn that 
wealth and poverty are twin evils, and that 
they always go together; that they imply 
suffering, disease, vice, and crime; then 
they will begin to see that something better 
than voting for a pot-house statesman is 
possible for women as well as for men. 

PANACEAS. — ‘‘Rose-water,” and ‘‘free 
trade,” and a ‘‘poet-laureate’’ may console 
the Empress of England and India, but they 
have not prevented and they do not console 
the one hundred and fifty thousand poor 
women wh», according to Professor Faw- 
cett, exist in London without adeqnate 
bread and with very insufficient virtue. 
Those fine words have proved will-o’-the- 
wisps to lead England and England’s wo- 
men into the mire. And what remains? 
What can woman do if she cannot and 
ought not to be forced into the hard and 
drudging work of the world—hand-work 
and brain-work both? 

One thing she can do and must do; she 
must make herself into a healthy, strong, 
good-tempered, helpful woman. She can- 
not be a man, and she cannot do the man’s 
work. She can be a woman and can do the 
woman’s work, which more and more she 
is instructed to despise. 

She cannot be an elegant persoa, the play- 
thing of 2 man; for in that state sheis a 
luxury, like the Circassian houri; and no 
workman can have her, or will have her, in 
that shape. She can be a woman, and she 
cannot (with exceptions) be a “lady”; and 
then she can be the wife of a working man, 
the mother of his children, the keeper of his 
house, and his friend and helper in all the 
business of life. If colleges will help her 
to be that, if voting will help her to be 
that, then let her have colleges and free 
suffrage; if not, then she had better let 
them alone, andseek a better remedy. 

In all the many plans for helping and ad- 
vancing the good of the working-woman 
(and indeed of ‘‘woman”), one needs not 
forget that education ought to mean the 
learning how to use the whole being, the 
hand as well as the brain. No man and no 
woman is ever a complete creature who can 
use but one. In nearly all educational 
schemes now, the hand is ignored and the 
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brain is exaggerated; the result is, millions 
of brain-educated men and women who, for 
the practical business of life, are as helpless 
and as useless as idiots. 

If brain-education is what woman now 
seeks—leaving out the hand—-she must only 
sink toa lower depth. We all blunder, and 
we all sin and suffer through ignorance; and 
woman more than man, because she is weak- 
er and can bear less. 

We close this paper with a few sugges- 
tions: 

There is every year produced in the Unit- 
ted States a great surplus of food and of all 
other necessaries and comforts of life. And 
there are thousands of men already who get 
of that surplus one million dollars worth 
each, per year. There are millions of oth- 
ers, including the women we have been 
writing about, who cannot secure food 
enough to keep them in decent health; 
thousands on thousands who are thus forced 
into sickness and degradation, worse than 
that of the savage state. Why is this? Be- 
cause the able brains of men and the gener- 
ous souls of women have never attempted 
to secure any legal, fair, and humane divis- 
ion and application of all this surplus wealth, 
which is the only true cure. Indeed, they 
are yet so ignorant as to believe that brain- 
work needs and should have high wages; 
hand-work small wages! Both have been 
led away from the great and only cure, 
which is, that the strong must care for and 
help the weak, the wise the foolish, the old 
the young, and the young the old. 

That must come to pass, or Christianity is 
a delusion and Civilization a failure and 
Society a ruin. 

Cuar.es W. ELLtiorr. 
“oe 
THE YOUNG SUFFRAGIST. 


A TRUE CONVERSATION. 





BY M. J, T. 

“There, Vine! I’m back at last, you see, 
and converted, too—‘soundly converted,’ as 
the Methodists say. I've lost my morning 
practice, but I can well afford to this once, 
when I’ve been learning the lesson of life 
instead, that I have from Aunt Thuse this 
morning. I tell you, we fortune-favored 
fondly-indulged daughters ‘‘from the west,” 
sent to this Athens of America to take in 
its culture by absorption, I suppose, while 
we bring out our talent at the ends of our 
fingers in daubing plaques and clawing the 
piano,—why, we are really so enswathed in 
the harmonies of music, poetry and paint- 
ing in this art-life we are living, that we 
are altogether ignorant of the part played 
by old creeds, codes and customs in the real 
world around us. Banish your sonata, now, 
to the shades of Beethoven, and come down 
to the contemplation of the actual. Pre- 
pare to be shocked, for the new knowledge 
I am about to share with you will doubtless 
disturb your dreamiest dreams, and possibly 
weaken your clinging—you dear little hon- 
ey-suckle—to his majesty Man as the supe- 
rior creation of God.” 

‘Daphne! you nymph of new notions!” 
exclaimed Vine, as she turned from the pi- 
ano, ‘‘you do indeed shock me with such 
sacrilege. Does not the Bible tell us that 
God created man in his own image?” 

“Assuredly,” said Daphne, ‘‘and does not 
stop there, but goes right on to say, ‘male 
and female created He them.’ Both in His 
image, you see. Then ‘God blessed them’ 
both, and charged them—together, mind 
you—to ‘subdue’ the earth, ‘and have do- 
minion over every living thing,’ etc. Allof 
which plainly proves woman’s divinely be- 
stowed equivalence and authority with man. 
But if superiority be ascribed to either, L 
take it that it belongs to woman by act of 
God, for was she not the crown-work of 
creation, last and best?” 

“Yes, and first to fall,” muttered Vine. 

“Granted, my little conservative,” said 
Daphne; ‘‘and as the result of her sin, not 
her creation, was it that her sorrow was 
greatly multiplied and she became subject 
to man. And man-made creeds, codes and 
customs have since kept her in that subjec- 
tion, as aunt explained to me this morning. 
She has what college professors call a good 
working knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, 
you know, and she says that ‘candid re 
search shows there were interpolations in 
the first Hebrew manuscript and in the old- 
est Greek, due to the ecciesiastical effort to 
scripturalize creeds, and so it is but reason- 
able to believe that many old and new Tes- 
tament texts concerning women are inter- 
polations of an early prejudiced priesthood, 
—not God’s word at all.” I just wish you 
could have seen the iospired anger that 
flashed from her eyes as she said: ‘No man 
can fathom the depths of rebellion in a wo- 
man’s soul when insult is heaped upon her 
sex under the hypocritical assumption of 
divine authority.” Why, as Aunt Thuse 
talked, 1 fairly felt my narrow notions and 
selfish theories fall as scales from my eyes, 
and 1 saw, for the first time in my twenty 
years, woman’s true rauk in God’s creation, 
not as man’s super or sub, but his ordained 
co equal. Now that the darkness in me has 
become light, Miss, persecuting Saul shall 
arise transformed in the zealous Paul of me 
for the future. Henceforth I am a pro- 
nounced suffragist!" 





*‘Oh, Daph!” said Vine, in scornful tones, 
“don’t! Suffragists are such strong-mind- 
ed, mannish women, furious fanatics who 
dewomanize themselves and stump the 
country like party politicians, or else love- 
crossed house-maids, such as our Jane, whu 
berates each boarder who is not like herself 
a ranting woman’s rightser.” 

‘*But, Vine,’’ resumed Daphne, earnestly, 
‘7 shall be a suffragist on principle, not 
merely by imitation. I shall heace include 
the subject in my course of reading, con- 
sider its pros and cons, investigate its prin- 
ciples and purposes carefully, rather than 
deduce false judgments from the few ex- 
tremists we’ve happened to hear, or, worse, 
from the prejudice, ignorance and indiffer- 
ence of ‘unideaed grovellers.’ I believe it’s 
just this hear-say evidence, instead of 
knowledge of the true principles and pur- 
poses of suffrage, which causes it to be so 
misrepresented, so misunderstood. As for 
myself, 1 mean to be an intelligent advo- 
cate—temper my Zeal with knowledge. 
Every piank in my platform must be a just 
principle, not a pretty opinion merely. To 
begin with, I’ve brought home Col. Higgin 
son's ‘Common Sense about'Women,’ and 
here’s the inherent fulcrum and-lever prin 
ciple of the whole reform. ‘Woman's 
equivalence with, yet difference from man 
is one of the strongest reasons for her en- 
franchisement. Were woman a mere dupli 
cate of man he might represent her; but 
having traits, qualities, needs of her own, 
absolutely distinct from his, he cannot rep- 
resent her, but she must have a voice and 
vote of her own. Hence all legal and con- 
ventional obstacles should be removed 
which debar woman from determining for 
herself, as freely as man determines for him- 
self, what her individual limitations are, 
and what are merely conventional restric- 
tions. ’ 

‘‘Now I like that,” said the enthusi- 
astic Daphne. ‘‘It’s as logical as it is com- 
mon-sensible. Aunt says all this vigorous 
reformer writes on suffrage has the true 
ring of reason and_religion in it. I'll read 
‘Common Sense’ aloud to you this after- 
noon, while you paint, and I’m sure it will 
convert you, too, to the belief in woman’s 
unrestricted right to ‘life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness’ in whatever sphere 
she can most fully develop all the possibil- 
ities of her individual powers, instead of 

Uselessly, aimlessly drifting through life, 

Unless she by chance become somebody's wife. 
Why, Vine, much as my aunt honors the 
reciprocal rights and duties of wedded 
lives, she,says ‘A young girl ought to de- 
termine, in her teeus, what she hasthe most 
talent for, and develop herself accordingly 
as an immortal, accountable to God for the 
use made of individual talent, and scout 
that old superstition that a woman’s only 
mission on earth is sooner or later to absorb 
herself in a man, with no raison d’ etre 
thereafter but, moon-like, to go forever 
circling round and round a very earthy 
planet as parlor-pet, kitchen-drudge, nur- 
sery-martyr, and social parasite.” As Hor- 
ace Greeley once asserted, women have too 
long accepted this only lot that custom and 
law assiga them, with thankfulness, or rath- 
er without thought, just as the Mussulman’s 
wife rejoices in the sense of propriety 
which will not permit her to show her face 
in the street. 

‘Passing by much of her conyersation, 
I must tell you her thoughts about creeds. 

‘**How deplorable it is,’ said she, ‘the 
way reason, comnion sense and Christliness 
are still sacrificed to the old dead Fetish 
Creed, yet sacredly enthroned within church 
altars where the living Christ alone should 
reign! It would seem that churches have 
apotheosized their Calvins and their Wes- 
leys, and gone to worshiping them instead 
of the Father of us all. We read that 
“God is no respecter of persons,” but we 
see that churches are great respecters of 
fetishes. It must be fear of the Fetish 
Creed that causes the New England Confer- 
ence piously to refuse to ordain the women 
graduated from the Boston School of The- 
ology, who confessed the divine call of 
‘‘Woe is me if I preach not the gospel,” 
completed the college and _ theological 
course, and are now giving abundart evi- 
dence of their ‘‘gifts, grace and usefulness” 
in pulpit and pastorate of four flourishing 
charges. How men dare presume thus to 
‘play the Providence,” remanding even the 
Holy Ghost to silence, because speaking 
through a woman, is certainly the mystery 
of mysteries. It is devoutly desirable that 
some good angel should go down into tbe 
amen corner of their hearts, and trouble the 
waters for their healing with the prayer of 
the psalmist—‘‘Keep back thy servant also 
from presumptuous sins.” If conservative 
clergymen would but render texts relating 
to woman according to the accepted rules 
of interpreting Scripture, they would cease 
to stretch Paul’s local directions to the ig- 
norant, intrusive women of a _ turbulent 
Greek church into eternal principles of God 
wherewith to silence intelligent, spiritual 
women in the church of Christ to-day. 
The late Bishop Haven used to draw his 
strongest Bibie argument for suffrage from 
the very texts which Prof. Phelps and other 
conservatives ‘‘twist” in opposing it.’ 

“Of course, chum, in my haste to say 
much, you are only hearing detached 


thoughts; but let me tell you something of 
old codes before I forget it,’’ said Daphne. 

“According to the depravity or evolution 
theory, either, we have inherited the human 
constitution of our ancestors, and all the 
old laws and by-laws of the early, misgov- 
erned kingdoms and empires, as well. The 
dead letters on our statute books, and the 
unjust laws yet enforced in our boasted 
free, Christian land to-day, are largely the 
laws of Old England and Rome—time-worn 
heir-looms of ages and peoples long since 
dead. It is as Faust complains: ‘Laws 
descend like an inveterate, hereditary dis 
ease; they trail from generation to genera- 
tion and glide imperceptibly from place to 
place; right becomes nonsense and benefi- 
cence a plague.’ 

‘Here is a living illustration of Goethe's 
theory. That beautiful boy we saw at the 
window opposite—the little cherub you fell 
in love with, Vine,—this is the history of 
little bright-eyes. His father and mother 
have separated. The judge gave the child 
to the father—presumably under theold de- 
lusion that the father only is the family 
supporter. The mother — ‘put away’— 
pleads in vain for the child she has borne. 
The father has married again, and the new 
wife treated the child so badly that the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children rescued the little innocent from 
his law-assigned lot, and the motherly host- 
ess of the boarding-house bas taken him 
under her protection, promising the first 
vacancy among her help to his mother,thus 
restoring the Jaw-and-man-defrauded moth- 
er and child to each other, 

‘Another case in point was that reported 
in our morning papers a few weeks since, 
of a rum-enraged father seizing the two 
children and hastening to the train, follow- 
ed by the frantic mother begging for her 
babies until the humane mob, defying the 
unjust law, wrested the little ones from the 
cruel father and restored them to the mother 
who bore them, and supported them and 
their father, too. 

‘See, too, what the property law does 
for wives. That forlorn face of my neigh- 
bor over the way, the neglected wife of a 
bankrupt who has squandered the fortune 
she brought him years ago,—there she sits 
the wreck of her former self, utterly broken 
in health and heart, because in becoming a 
wife she, with all her possessions, became 
the property of her husband, thereafter to 
be used or abused at his superior pleasure, 
according to the law that made them one 
and that one, the husband. Since her mar- 
riage, however, the laws controlling the pro- 
perty of married women have been much 
improved inmany of theStates. Yet there 
is room for great improvement still. 

‘‘Worse than all others—and I blush to 
mention it, —is the law that allows a profli- 
gate parent to hire out his young daughters 
for the obscenities of saloons and public 
houses. 

‘Nor is itany better abroad, where France 
makes prostitutes of women, Germany 
beasts of burden of tiem, and England 
‘dumb, driven cattle’ of disobedient, peasant 
wives. Buta few months back, a peasant 
wife who refused to obey her ‘master’ 
husband was driven with his ox in the plow 
by him. Another one, in Russia, tied toa 
public whipping post by her ‘master’ who 
stood by soliciting lashes from each passer- 
by. These are but hints, however, of the 
innumerable outrages, injustices and in- 
equalities to which old laws subject our sex. 

***And now, Daphne,’ ” said aunt—*when 
mothers have their offspring legislated out 
of their arms; when daughters are legislated 
out of their chastity; when wives are legis- 
lated out of their fortunes; when working 
women are legislated out of their food and 
raiment, their earnings and their persons, 
even; when property-holding maids and 
widows are subject to taxation without re- 
presentation, and when all women are 
denied the franchise so indiscriminately 
bestowed upon untutored, indolent natives, 
and illiterate, besotted foreigners, is it not 
time that every intelligent,Christian woman, 
however blessed herself, should awake? 
Let us press this ‘writ of error’ upon the 
Courts of Equity until old technicalities are 
cancelled with rew enactments which would 
lift up the womaahood of the future, re- 
claim it from the faults and follies, and save 
it from the shame and suffering of the past. 
Only when women are thus ennobled, en- 
franchised and restored to their original 
equivalence with men in church and state, 
will the work of civilization and Christian- 
ity have been accomplished.’ 

‘But there!” said Dapbne, stopping sud- 
denly ‘‘it’s sharp twelve, and it’s very lone- 
some in my stomach; so my little conserya- 
tive, in the phrasealogy of the courts, we’ll 
consider the argument ended, the decision 
rendered, the case closed, and seal the do- 
cument withacouplet from your favorite 
eal That man’s the true conseryative, 

Who lops the witnered branch away. 
I think on sober second thought you, too, 
will pronounce yourself asuffragist. Then 
Vine and ‘Nymph’ will enter the ranks of 
reform together on Blackstone’s decision 
when he left off writing poetry to practice 


law. 
For thee, fair Justice, welcome all! 














72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
Costly outfit free. Address Trus_& Co,, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 





NEW BOOKS. 


In the Harbor. 

“Uitima Thule” Part Il. By HENRY WADS- 
WORTH LONGFELLOW. With a fine Steel Por- 
trait, 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

This volume includes the poems published by Mr. 
Longfellow in magazines and literary weeklies since 
the appearance of “Ultima Thale,”’ with a number 
of poems never before printed, which will first ap 
pear in this book. As this is the last volume of lyr- 
ica the world can have from Mr. Longfellow, it is 
welcomed with eager gratitude. 


In the Saddle. 
1 vol, 16mo, $1.00. 

A collection of the best and most famous poems of 
horseback rides, including such ballads as “How 
they brought the Good News fron Ghent to Aix,” 
and other lyrics which ali riders and all lovers of stir- 
ring poetry will greatly erjoy. It ought to bea very 
popular summer book. 


Mabel Vaughan. 
By the author of “The Lamplighter,” ete. New 

Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 

“Mabel Vaughan" when firat published was hardly 
leas popular than ‘‘The Lamplighter,”’ and was pro- 
noznced by critics even better than that famous 
story, 


Henry D, Thoreau. 


By FRANK B. SANBORN. Vol. 3 of “American 
Men of Letters,’ edited by Cuantes DupLey 
Warner. With fine steel portrait. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

Thoreau is one of the most original and distinct 
figures in American literature. In this book, his in- 
timate friend, Mr. Sanborn, tells the story of his 
life, describes his mode of thought, and indicates 
the deep and wholesome influence his writings have 
had upon English and American letters. 


The Bridal March, and Other 


Stories. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by 
Prof. R. B. ANnpgerson. With four iliustrations. 
16mo, $1.00, 

Thisis the fifth volume in this authorized edition 
of Bjornson’s famous Norwegian stories. Like “Syn- 
nove Solbakken,”’ ‘‘Arne,”’ “A Happy Boy,” and 
“The Fisher Maiden,” it justifies the critic who pro- 
nounced Bjornson ‘the prince of story-tellers,”’ 


Reminiscences of Oriel College 
and the Oxford Movement. 


By T. MOZLEY, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. $3.00. 


The Oxford movement was not only one of the 
most impor.ant in the religious history of E igland, 
but 80 many famous men were conspicuous in it that 
it had a remarkable personal as well as historic iuter- 
est. Newman, Pusey, Keble, and many other not- 
able men figafe in Mr. Mozley’s engaging ““Reminis- 
cences,"’ which are fall of anecdotes ard recollec- 
tions that will be read with nearly as great zest in 
America as in England, 


Peter the Great, 
Two new volumesin Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s ex- 
cellent Biographical Series. 

They give ina popular and condensed form the 
leading facts in the remarkable and romantic career 
of Peter the Great. 2 vole. 18mo. $1.20, 

*,* Forsale by all booksellers, Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price,by the 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 


The New Round-Robin Novel. 


Leone. 


l vol. l6mo. $1.00, 

“A story of Italy, her brigands, her ruins, her mag- 
nificent scenery, and her intense human life, Char- 
acterized by a distinguished novelist as “‘An admira- 
ble story of Italian (and chiefly Roman) life. Leone 
is a chief of banditti, and a powerfully drawn char- 
acter. There isalso acharacteristic American, Mr 
Norman. Anold monk, Father Francisco, is excel. 
lently well done.” 


Episodes in the Lives of Men, 
Women, and Lovers, 


By EDITH SIMCOX, 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 


Edith Simcox belongs to a remarkably bright 
English family, and has always consorted with the 
advanced class of British thinkers. She is a com 
panion in thought with Frauces Power Cobbe, the 
late George Eliot, and the late Mary Carpenter. Her 
bert- known work is ‘‘Nataral Law,” an essay in 
atheistic ethics, which has been widely read, and 
very few have ever dreamed that so astute a writer, 
albeit a woman, could lay claim to anything in the 
realm of sentiment; butin ‘‘Episodes in the Lives of 
Men, Women, and Lovers,” she blossoms out as a 
woman of carnest and tender feeling, and has writ 
ten stories which abound in fine passages.’’—Chrie 
tian Register. 


A Paladin of Finance. 
By EDWARD JENKINS, author of “Ginx's Baby,’ * 
etc. lvol. 16mo, $1.00. 

Avivid and entertaining romance of the nobles» 
and cardinals of Paris, ander the new conditions of 
life and society, with an exquisite story of domestic: 
life. 


‘Fall of clever hits.’’—Cincinnati Gazette. 


“Immeasurably superior to its agtbor’s other 
stories.’’—Phil. Bulletin," 


~~ 
“The atmosphere of the book is French, bat not. 


80 paiofally eo as the passionate gloom of Daudet’s 
stories.’’—Boston Advertiser. 4} a 
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Summer Reading. 


“The style is crisp and enjoyable.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A Summer in the Azores, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA, 
By Miss C. ALICE BAKER, Little Classic Style. 

Cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. 

“Those who have enjoyed the rare pleasure of list- 
ening to Miss Baker's lectures on coloniel history 
wi:l welcome eagerly any book from her hand. She 
isone of the few persons who have the power to 
make things distant in space and time living and 

resent tothe mindof another, It was our good 
ortune, years ago, to hear a lecturegiven by her in 
the Old South Church, The lecture suited the place. 
We lived and suffered with those who had long been 
in their graves. When we came out of the historic 
building, the sky seemed higher and the world wid- 
er, and we could almost see the footprints of saints 
and martyrs faintly marked in flame on the worn 
pavements of Boston streets. Now that we have 
read her ‘Summer ia the Azores,’ we feel as if we 
had been there, and bathed in light and color. The 
appreciation of pure color shown in the book ie 
something remarkable. William Black has an eye 
for color, but has dealt cajefly with the pale, delicate 
tints of anorthern zone. Hans Andersen revels in 
vivid hues in his novel, the “Improvisatore;” but we 
do not recall a sentence in that book which betrays 
so rich a ‘color sense’ as appears in Miss Baker's 
brief description of a sunset seen by her when the 
ship was lying in quarantine off the coast of Madei- 
ra. 





~ * * * + * 

“+A Summer in the Azores’ is a charming book, 
full of graphic desc:iptions, amusing anecdotes, and 
bits of quaint and curious information. It is pub- 
lished in a dainty gilt-edged volume, the ornamental 
cover of which was designed by Miss Lane.*’—Wo- 
man’s Journal. 

“Away Down South in Dixie.” 


Bright Days in the Old Planta- 


tion Times, 
oy meet ROSS BANKS. With 12 Illustrations, 


These illustrations are from life, by J. H. Moser, 
one of the artists who illustrated ‘Gnele Remus.” 
“To judge from some of the advance sheets of 
‘Bright Days in the Old Plantation Time,’ just read, 
it will be fully as succeesfal as “Uncle Remus.’ Ite 
reproduction of the old prastation negro character 
and dialect, his love of the marvelous, and the 
compere effect produced upon the mind of a 
Southern child, are therein as faithfully portrayed. 
No higher commendation can be awarded, and yet 
we do not hesitate to place it beside that admirable 
work.”’..Savannah Morning News. 


Keep Cool! Keep Cool! 


The Island of Nantucket, 
WHAT IT WAS AND WHAT IT Is. 

Being poh ee ay | Index and Guide to this noted 
resort, contain ng descriptions of every thing on or 
about the Island in regard to which the visitor or 
resident may desire information, including its histo- 
ry, people, agriculture, botany, conchology and ge- 
ology, with maps of the town and island, 

aremes by EDWARD K. GOUFREY. Price, 


‘A large number of our best citizens and scholars 
have furnished the compiler with articles upon vari- 
ous subjects, either of whose contributions would 
make any book valuable.”’—Inquirer, Nantucket. 

“The book is intended to fill a want long felt by 
the historian, scientist, pleasure-seeker, or antiqua- 
rian, iuciudin: vigitors and residents alike.” — an- 
tucket Journal. 


A New Edition now Ready of 


European Breezes, 

By MARGERY DEANE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Being chapters of tr» vel through Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Switzerland. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers and newadealers, and 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Cata- 
jogues mailed free. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS BOSTO 





The Pettibone Name 


FIFTH EDITION. 





The New York Independent says “It is refreshing 
to turn to so delightful a story as THE PETTI- 
BONE NAME. A New England story by Margaret 
Sidney. Thecharacters that move across its simple 
stage are strong and striking, with plenty of feature 
and plenty of life. And it is noble life too, amid all 
the gossip and littleness of a common village. Es- 
pecially good are the sempstress and the irascible 
Doctor. The heroine does not move in silks nor 
gems, but she draws her readers to her and does 
them good.” 

It is 12mo, cloth $1.25. 


Young Folks’ Speaker. 

A collection of Prose and Poetry for Decilamationsy. 
Recitations and Elocutionary Exercis Selected 
and arranged by CARRIE ADELAIDE COOK. 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Here is a book for which school children have long 
been waiting. 





Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


By W. SLOANE KENNEDY. §8vo, cloth. 368 pp. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


This bright new biography is a most fitting trib- 
ute to thememory of America’s most beloved an & 
admired poet. 





V. L F. SERIES 


became a household word with the issue of the Ist 
Volume. 


“The Pettibone Name.” 


The 4th Volume, ‘‘MY GIRLS,” now ready, is just 
the book for the times. 


“Our Reader” says ‘It is equaltothe ‘Four Girle 
at Chautauqua.’”’ 


Mrs, Solomon Smith Looking 
On, 


By PANSY. 12mo, cloth,456 pp., illustrated, $1.50 
—PANSY’S LATEST BOOK.— 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


PUBLISHERS: BOSTON. 
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All communications for the Wowan's JouRNAL, 
and all! letters relating to its editoria! management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
dusiness department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Revistered Let- 
tere or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be gt the 
risk of the person rending it. 


Papers are forwarded unti! an explicit order is re- 
eaived by the publi her to discontinue and unti) pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals, This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enslosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are que requested to note the ex- 
piration of their -ubscriptions and to forward money 
for the ensuiag year without waiting fora bill. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 

A mass meeting of woman suffragists of 
Ohio will be held in the Murphy Taberna- 
cle, on Third street, Columbus, O., on 
Wednesday, August 2, for the purpose of 
reorganizing the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Ohio, which is auxiliary to the 
American. 

Coffee, tea, fruit, etc., will be served in a 
room below. Let all bring ‘‘picnic” bas- 
kets, and we assure them a good time. 

R. A. 8, JANNEY. 

Columbus, Ohio, June 29, 1882, 
eee 


RATIONAL DRESS SOCIETY. 


A society to promote ‘‘rational dress” has 
been formed in England. The Viscountess 
Habberton is president. They announce 
their object to be first, to promote the adop- 
tion, according to individual taste and con- 
venience, of a style of dress based upon con- 
siderations of health, comfort and beauty, 
and to deprecate constant changes of fash- 
ion, which cannot be recommended on any of 
these grounds; and second, to promote their 
objects by means of drawing-room meet- 
ings, advertisements, circulating pamphlets, 
leaflets, etc., and also by issuing patterns 
which meet the approval of the committee. 
An annual subscription of two shillings six- 
pence constitutes membership. Those in- 
terested in the objects of the society are re- 
quested to write to the secretary, Mrs. E. 
M. King, 34 Cornwall Road, Bayswater, 
England. 

The committee of the Rational Dress Re- 
form Society consists of the following la- 
dies:—Mrs. Glover, Miss Hamilton, Mrs. 
Alfred Illingworth, Mrs. Lewin, Mrs. Dun- 
can MacLaren, Mrs. Charles MacLaren, 
Miss Wilson. 

They irtend to protest against the attempt 
to introduce any fashion in dress which 
either deforms the figure, impedes the 
movements of the body, or injures the 
health, and earnestly beg members of the 
society to avoid wearing any article of dress 
so denounced. They protest against cor- 
sets or tight-fitting bodices of any kind, 
high or narrow heeled boots and shoes, as 
injurious to health. Against heavily 
weighted skirts, as rendering healthy exer- 
cise almost impossible, and all tie-down 
cloaks or other garments which impede the 
movements of the arms. Against crino- 
lines, or crinolettes of any kind or shape, 
as deforming, indecent and vulgar. 

This is a movement in the right direction. 
Thoughtful women more and more revolt 
against the absurd and unhealthy styles of 
dress which fashion imposes. Oue of the 
first questions to which our collegiate alum- 
ne devoted their thoughts was, an improve- 
ment in the style of dress of women. There 
is great need of it. L. 8. 

Se ed 


WOMAN’S WORK AND WAGES. 


An article entitled ‘‘Woman's Work and 
Woman's Wages,” in the North American 
for August, is noticeable both for its facts 
and its inferences. We print it in tull to- 
day. The factsare not new, and in many 
cases need elucidation, but they are skilfully 
combined. Separated from their true re- 
lations, they are so used as to seem to sig- 
nify precisely the opposite of their real 
meaning. The inferences are almost all 
fallacious and misleading. 

Mr. Elliott begins by saying that ‘‘one of 
the most subtle, most difficult questions of 
the day is as to the present and future con- 
dition of working women.” The same is 
true, in precisely the same sense, of the con- 
dition of working men. Only, in the case 
of working men, the problem is simplified 
by the frank acceptance of that very prin- 
ciple of ‘‘free competition based on the laws 
of trade,” which Mr. Elliott dreads and de- 
nounces. Indeed, the first criticism to be 
made of the pessimistic view of this article, 
is that it ignores those laws of trade which 
are as inevitable and as beneficent as the 
law of gravitation. The painful facts 
which Mr. Elliott arrays, so far from prov- 
ing that these laws are injurious to women, 
prove that restrictions upon their free op- 
eration are most of all to be dreaded. For 
these facts are drawn largely from China, 
Germany, and other countries in which wo- 
man’s rights have scarcely been heard of. 
Woman's wages are lowest where the false 
idea of “‘protection” is most prevalent. 
The interference of custom and legislation 











with woman's personal liberty of action, 
which Mr. Elliott seems to approve,has been 
applied for six thousand years in the case of 
men as well as of women, and always with 
the same result, viz.: the depression and 
degradation of the ‘‘protected” classes. 

In his attempt to show the superior ad. 
vantages of a domestic career for woman, 
(which as a general proposition no one 
doubts or denies,) the autnor grossly exag- 
gerates the disadvantages to which working 
women are subjected. They are not in 
most cases the chronic invalids he describes. 
It may be doubted whether they lose more 
time by illness than men in corresponding 
pursuits lose by illness and dissipation com- 
bined. Nor is it fair to contrast the com- 
pensation paid the sexes respectively in in- 
dustrial pursuits, as any true measure of 
their respective efficiency, since women are 
not paid equal wages for equal quality and 
amount of work. Just here is one of the 
fallacies of the article. It gravely asserts 
that ‘‘there is and can be no systematic 
rating down of woman's work.” Wereply 
that there is and has been this systematic 
rating down, and that it will continue until 
women are as free as men to compete in the 
labor market, and to combine with other 
laborers, with the ballot in their hands. In 
every city, town anc village of America, 
the women teachers are ‘“‘rated down” from 
one-third to one-half, in comparison with 
men teachers of equal ability. 

Next we are told that ‘‘even in the most 
dexterous kinds of mill-work, women rate 
at about one-half the value of men. Yet 
mill-owners who employ women will admit 
that, in such work as they do, a woman can 
do as much or more work than a man. 
Why, then, are they not paid as much as 
men? Because they can be hired for less. 
Why can they be hired for less? Because 
they find so few employments open to them 
that they compete unduly with each other. 
Why are so few employments open to them? 
Because custom and the mistaken public 
opinion which our author represents ex- 
clude women from most branches of in- 


dustry. ” ’ 
‘Is that progress and civilization which 


forces women toenterinto competition with 
men?” asks our author. We answer, ‘‘ Yes, 
provided the competition is equal, free and 
fair. Such competition, alas, is not yet 
fully accorded even to men, far less to wo- 
men. Labor is fettered by monopolies. It 
is our “protective” tariff, our inflated paper 
currency, our excessive taxation, our enor- 
mous national, state and municipal indebt- 
edness, our railroad combinations, our ex- 
travagant and unfaithful public and private 
expenditures—which cripple and beggar la- 
bor, which make free and fair competition 
impossible, even among men; which dimin- 
ish marriages and homes, which set up a 
false standard of living, and make young 
men disinclined to marry because they are 
unwilling toremain poor. Women aresub- 
ject to all these obstacles, and, in addition, 
to the spirit which Mr. Elliott represents— 
the spirit which regards work as a fixed 
quantity, and grudges a woman every dollar 
she earns, as if it were taken from the pock- 
ets of some man: which closes the avenues 
of employment to women, and prevents 
them from obtaining ‘‘a fair day’s wages for 
a fair day's work.” 

Mr. Elliott says that to-day ‘‘no queen 
works, nochieftain’s wife works, no trader’s 
wife works, no lady works, or wishes to 
work, or expects to work.” Where does 
this gentleman live? What class of ladies 
arehis associates? We think that a majority 
of American women, married and unmar- 
ried, habitually over-work, in all grades of 
society. Work was never so honorable and 
so honored among women as now. Indeed, 
women have always found work enough to 
do—the trouble is and has been only that it 
is not fairly paid. 

But our author blames single women se- 
verely for not marrying. He seems to think 
that they prefer clerkship to marriage. He 
gives five causes why they do not marry: 
1, Health. 2, Mental condition. 3, Im- 
practicable theories. 4, The ignorance, 
greediness and sensuality of the average 
man. 5, The number of unhappy mar- 
riages. We should say that his fourth and 
fifth reasons should be put first, and that his 
first, second and third are scarcely reasons 
at all. Women, as arule, are not more dis- 
inclined to marry than formerly. Men, as 
arule, are more disinclined. This is due 
not so much to ‘‘ignorance, greediness and 
sensuality,” as to the growing complexity of 
social conditions, and the higher standard 
of living. Men are increasingly shy of 
marriage, because they feel unable to as- 
sume its financial burdens, and are unwil- 
ling to incur the sacrifice of style and lux- 
ury which it would cost them. Women do 
not directly assume these burdens, and are 
more simple in their tastes and habits. 

Asto the average health of unmarried 
women who work, bad as it often is, it is 
better than that of unmarried women who 
areidle; better than that of married women, 
asarule. Nor is it so much worse than 
that cf men as is generally supposed. For 
a larger proportion of women than of men 


live to be old. ; 
To assume that men find it harder to make 


a living because women find it easier to do 
so, and that these facts stanc related as 
cause and effect, is a most serious mistake, 





The assertion that ‘‘just so far as woman is 
forced or forves herself into the labor mar- 
ket, in competition with man, does she drag 
down and cheapen labor,” is about as false 
a statement as can be put into the same 
number of words. To say that ‘‘she makes 
no more work, and only divides existing 
work with man,” is an absurdity, As well 
might we say that ‘‘half the men of the 
community competing with the other half 
lessen the wages of the average man one- 
half.” On this principle, all we need, in 
order to secure universal affluence, is to 
prohibit immigration and decimate the 
children. We say, on the contrary, that 
work is not a fixed quantity, but ope which 
varies indefinitely, according to the tastes 
and habits of acommunity. We maintain 
that the labor of every adult individual, 
man or woman, of average health, will pro- 
duce by eight hours well-directed daily la- 
bor, more wealth than is needed for a com- 
fortable subsistence, leaving sufficient sur 
plus to sustain the aged, the children, and 
the invalids. What we need, is to free la- 
bor from the shackles of monopoly, and 
give every working man and every working 
woman legal, social and political equality, 
and the widest possible field for the exer- 
cise of individual capacity. H. B. B. 
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IDOLS AND ICONOCLASTS. 


Last Friday week, at the Concord School 
of Philosophy, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe de- 
livered the first of her two lectures, her 
theme being ‘‘Idols and Iconoclasts. 

A gallery of forms of the past, a gather- 
ing of the idols of the mind, was the picture 
she presented first to the audience. Forms 
created by the imagination, she said, are 
very dear to the human heart. They are 
idols, imaging the Divine as well as we can 
image him. We thank the artist who sets 
them within the shrine, and thank still 
more fervently the reformer who overthrows 
them. Logic has its idols, figures of speech, 
aud formulas of belief, for which people 
have burned and tortured their fellows, 
condemning them not only to the stake in 
this world, but to the unquenchable fires of 
hell. Our Puritan fathers, in the name of 
these metaphysical idols, hanged the Quak- 
ers and drove the Baptists beyond their 
borders. The iconoclast’s tool becomes an 
idol. Obeisance is made to Theodore 
Parker's hammer. The iconoclast strikes 
ut the thing before him, thinking he has 
destroyed it. Has he? Has not the most 
faulty human creation some underlying 
reason for its being, sothat it cannot be de- 
stroyed by any effort? This is true of the 
good and the bad. For each generation 
there is a good to seek and to establish. 
There is an evil to defeat and destroy. 
Moral life comes from the struggle between 
the two principles. 

Our belief has two aspects, the static and 
the dynamic. The Godhead is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. There is 
the static, the immovable, the notion of 
which, deteriorating through human iguor- 
ance and obstinacy, inflicts upon church, 
state and society the paralysis which 
is spoken of as conservatism. But Christ 
says that God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living. This is the inexplicable 
dynamic force which vitalizes and recreates 
the universe. 

But she appeared as an apologist for the 
idol as much as for the iconoclast. . Liberty 
to symbolize our perceptions is the first 
condition of progress in art or religion. 
The idols of theology have been many. 
She spoke of her study of Schelling’s ‘‘Mys- 
tery of Revelation,” and his explanation of 
the origin of Christ by saying that the God- 
head is set up in opposition to himself. In 
accepting this doctrine we set up a divine 
form of ourselves, concerning which we 
can conceive nothing. This conception, 
which stands to us in place of God, is itself 
an error. The opposition it involves is 
solved by putting Christin harmony with 
God. Christ is both ideal and idol. As 
ideal, he represents the victory of the spirit 
over the flesh. The attenuated and un- 
earthly Christ is to-day an ugly, though 
venerable, idol of the past. Inthe theology 
of the day he is not only a personage, but 
a principle. The offence of Satan and the 
— of evil seem to lie in the exaggeration 
and consequent derangement of an element 
which is itself essential in the divine econ- 
omy. It is the element essential to full 
freedom—the power of resistance to the 
order of the universe. 

Is not self-hood anidol? Yetit represents 
something which is not an illusion. The 
sense of personality is as important in 
morals as the powers of the physical nature 
are in the preservation of life. The icono- 
clast has his office. Children must be de- 
livered from fancied knowledge. To illus- 
trate the persistence of idols thought to be 
destroyed, Mrs. Howe quoted Emerson's 

If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

But men have idols also in their models. 
Each one should strive to be a perfect in 
dividual, but to cultivate one’s self is to 
cultivate only vanity. Types of character 
become idols when new influences have 
carried the race to new developments. The 
idols of manhood and womanhood are not 
what they were fifty yearsago. Sometypes 
have died out. The saint of her youth had 
an embalmed atmosphere which seemed 
deleterious to life. He or she went to no 
ball, nor theatre, played no harmless game 
of cards, followed no idealistic lead in dress 
or furniture. Such persons, termed evan- 
gelical, would speak of the most harmless 
pleasures as sure to end in the eternity of 
suffering which they contemplated, as if it 
did them good to talk about it. The blue- 
stocking of her youth, difficult then, is im- 
possible now. Folly itself has not the im- 
pertinence to sniff at a woman who is 
studious and thoughtful. As to idols of the 
affections, Mrs. Howe said that falling in 





love is a thing which has gone 80 entirely 
out of fashion that a woman of her age 
might be excused for asking whether any 
one of those present had ever dreamed 
what the idea of such an experience could 
be. Idols of fashion and of music were 
then passed in review by Mrs. Bowe. Of 
religious iconoclasts, she mentioned especi- 
ally Emerson and Theodore Parker. She 
spoke briefly of the ugly idols which people 
will cherish, and then made particular men- 
tion as iconoclasts of John Weiss and David 
A. Wasson. In closing, she spoke of death 
as the greaticonoclast. He dissolves the 
form and frees the spirit, but he has never 
the last word. Life is both spirit and 
form. Much has been done by the mighty 
efforts of human art and criticism, She 
closed with the quotation: **The grass 
withereth and the flower fadeth, but the 
word of our God shall stand forever.” 
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WOMEN IN PARISH MEETING. 





It is not generally known that by a law 
passed in 1869, women are entitled to vote 
and hold office in parish and religious soci- 
eties in Massachusetts on the same terms as 
men. 

In a private letter, we are informed of a 
case. The letter says: 


Last spring, at the parish meeting, wo- 
men were invited to join ove of our relig- 
ious societies, Several gladly did so, but, 
after we had joined, a stiff-necked brother 
disputed our right to vote, and unless we 
could cite the law which gives us that right 
we should not be allowed the privilege. At 
that meeting the parish committee were 
requested to investigate the matter. 

But.as the ladies feared would be the case, 
the committee appointed to investigate had 
neglected their business, and when called 
upon to report were unable to state posi- 
tively, but were of the opinion that it would 
not be legal for women to vote. This would 

robably have settled the case, had not the 
adies been prepared to report differently. 
Acting upon the principle that “if you 
would be sure anything is done properly 
look after it yourself,” they went to the 
meeting armed with a copy of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL containing Mr. Bowditch’s speech, 
and the laws and resolves of 1869, and the 
fact, ascertained from an examination of 
the revised statutes, that the law was still in 
force. Their evidence was pronounced sat- 
isfactory by all who had been in doubt, and 
they were allowed to vote on all matters 
brought before the meeting. 

Moral—Ladies, don’t trust to investigat- 
ing committees of the other sex, where your 
own interests are concerned. 

It is rather late to report for our town 
meetings of previous years, but thinking 
you may feel interested to know something 
about them, I will merely say that the first 
year we were granted the school suffrage, 
seven ladies registered and four voted; 
another who would have voted was very 
sick at the time and died shortly after. The 
next year the same names were placed upon 
the voting list, but no tax bills were pre- 
sented. Four ladies voted, as on the previ- 
ous year. This year one of the ladies lost 
her chance to vote by not applying to be 
assessed; the three who voted were proper- 
ty-holders, and their names were placed 
upon the list, as they had been the two pre- 
ceding years. So you see we are holding 
our own. 

I wish this question of women’s voting in 
church and parish meetings and of speak- 
ing in meeting might be understood. We have 
been without a minister for two years, and 
cannot settle one now, just on that account. 
There are only a few suffragists here, but 
they feel that they are on the right side and 
are doing bravely. Senator Horton's paper 
(the Essex County Mercury) is extensively 
read here; indeed, that and the Congrega- 
ttonalist are about all the papers that most 
of our people see or read, so you see what 
we have to fight against. But we are gain 
ing. The ladies voted at the parish meet- 
ing, at the church meeting also, and of late 
many repeat a verse from the Bible, who 
have been heretofore opposed to women’s 
speaking in public. 8. ©. P. 
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LETTER FROM MISS GREW. 


EpiTtor JOURNAL:—In a recent number 
of the paper, I read with surprise a state- 
ment that ‘‘for the first time in the history 
of the Unitarian denomination, a sermon 
was preached by a woman.”” This was fol- 
lowed by an announcement that Miss East- 
man had preached a sermon on ‘‘Immortali- 
ty,” at the recent meeting of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 

Women have occasionally preached in 
Unitarian pulpits during several years past, 
and two successive pastors of a Unita- 
rian church in New England have been wo- 
men. 

It is due to the Unitarian denomination 
that its comparative freedom from the vul- 
gar prejudice respecting woman’s place in 
the church shou.d be acknowledged. I do 
not know how many Uni‘arian pulpits are 
closed against woman; I do know that many 
of them are open to her, and that she is 
cordially welcomed into them. In church 
conferences, local and generai, women are 
delegates; andin the American Unitarian 
Association they are executive officers. 
The only instance, within my knowledge, 
of the appointment of a woman on a com- 
mittee to test and decide a minister’s quali- 
fication for a pastorate, was in the Unita- 
rian church. 

No religious organization exists, I believe, 
in which men and women stand in perfect 
equality; but some are far in advance of 
others in this respect. We give honor 
where honor is due, and look for further 
progress. Mary Grew. 

July 20, 1882. 





CO-EDUCATION IN NEW YURK STATE. 

Eprror JournaL:—At the seventeenth 
annual com:.encement of the St. Lawrence 
College of Letters and Science, held here 
recently, eight young lady graduates illus- 
trated the clsim of our sex to equality 
in mental excellence with the so-called 
‘stronger sex.” While the orations were 
all fine, scholarly efforts, the essays of the 
young ladies were of remarkable merit, 
All were in the bloom of girlish loveliness, 
were dressed in simple elegance, their only 
ornaments being natural flowers, 

On Miss Florence J. Lee, Lawson U. Rich, 
and Irene L. Lewis was conferred the de- 
gree of A. B. Miss Lee has distinguished 
herself, the past winter, in debates and es- 
says, asan able and fearless champion of 
woman suffrage. She is not twenty, yet 
she won the Latin prize, is proficient in six 
languages, and accomplished in drawing, 
painting, and vocal and instrumental music. 
She will enter Fort Plain (N. Y ) Institute 
in September, as teacher of natural science. 
She is also a delegate to the general conven- 
tion of the Kappa Gamma Fraternity, at 
Madison, Wis. Her essay on ‘‘The Ancient 
and Modern Drama, as illustrated in Sopho- 
cles and Shakspeare,” was of rare literary 
excellence, and was given in a voiceof won- 
derful compass, flexibility and sweetness. 
Her enunciation was perfect, and would 
have satisfied Richard Grant White. Nota 
syllable failed to reach the thousand visi- 
tors who were present. This worthy daugh- 
ter of a noble sire, Rev. Dr. J. 8. Lee, will 
prove a powerful ally to the toilers for the 
right. 

Miss Irene Lewis, on ‘‘Darwin and Evo- 
lution,” was admirable, ‘‘Success,” by 
Miss Anna Stockton, was itself a brilliant 
success; and every one of the bright girl 
graduates won golden opinions, while the 
young gentlemen gave orations of excep- 
tional ability. The music was good. The 
Temple Quartette, of Boston, chanted the 
twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes, and en- 
chanted the immense audience. 

HELEN Rica. 

Canton, N. ¥., July 22, 1882. 
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“WE WILL NOT HAVE HER SELFISH.” 


A little three-year-old boy was one day 
seen to snatch an apple from atwo-year-old, 
saying with much earnestness as he did so, 
“I will not have him selfish!” 

Some of the Episcopalian clergymen of 
Illinois have been taking the same high 
moral ground. The question as to whether 
women should vote in parisl meetings has 
been under discussion, and, among the ob- 
jections, one unanswerable argument was 
advanced. There were gentlemen who 
were not opposed to the idea per se of per- 
mitting church-women a voice in parish 
affairs, but, if women were allowed to vote, 
they would have a right to be elected to office ! 

Now 1 do not live in Illinois and | am 
not an Episcopalian, but 1 am deeply inter- 
ested in the elevation of women everywhere, 
and feel that we cannot be too thankful for 
these great and good men. They have de- 
termined to save Woman from becoming a 
grasping office-seeker, even at the cost of 
accepting the offices themselves! They 
‘‘will not have her selfish!” 

But the great ‘and good men are not all in 
Illinois; there are some in the Massachusetts 
State Medical Society. Dr. Shattuck has 
uttered his bull of excommunication against 
all women who enter his profession. It is 
bad enough to see women degrade them- 
selves, as he says they do, by the study of 
medicine; it is harder to see these unwoman- 
ly creatures build np a lucrative practice; 
but when their selfishness reaches its climax 
and they insist on admission to the privil- 
eges of the Medical Association, ‘‘it’s what 
human nature can’t endure,” as Marjory 
Fleming said of her multiplication table. 
He cannot stand by and see a woman taste 
the fruit of that tree of knowledge, and he 
and his colleagues manfully snatch it away. 

What a greedy, grasping creature woman 
is! We shudder to think what she might 
have become, had not men, from the days 
of Adam, who shared Eve's apple, heroical- 
ly adhered to the noble determination— 
** We will not have her selfish!” 

FRANCES STOUGHTON BAILEY. 

Providence, R. 1. 
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WOMAN AND THE CHURCH. 

Atthe recent laying of the corner-stone 
of the ‘People’s Church,” on Columbus 
avenue, Boston, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
was invited to deliver an address on the 
occasion, in company with Bishop Foster, 
Drs. Mallalieu, A. J. Gordon, E. H. Webb, 
B. K. Peirce of Zion’s Herald, and others. 
The pastor, Rev. J. W. Hamilton, in intro- 
ducing her, after alluding to the novelty of 
a woman making an address on such an 
occasion, remarked that ‘if woman must 
keep silent in the churches, he supposed 
there was nothing improper in her speak- 
ing out-doors.” Mrs, Livermore then spoke, 
as follows: 

The world had existed unknown ages be- 
fore men knew enough, or cared enough,to 
make a record of what they thought, felt, 
hoped, feared, suffered, and aspired to. 
These were the pre-historic ages. But even 
then there were insavage bosoms longings 
for the God they knew not, and whom they 
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lindly worshiped with pagan rites and 
heathenish ceremonies. We cannot doubt 
but that woman was, in those days, as de- 
yout snd as religious as man. Standing 
nearer than man to the great mysteries of 
life and death, she must have questioned 
with awe concerning the new life which 
throlbbed beneath her heart; she must have 
palpitated with love to the unknown Author 
of the being of the child whose advent in- 
vested life with new bliss; she must have 
invoked His care for the little spirit, as, 
parting companionship with the body, it set 
out at death on an unknown journey. 

When men knew enough, or cared en- 
ough, to write out their experiences, his 
tory begins; and history begins in Egypt. 
It breaks upon us at once with wonderful 
completeness. The civilization of Egypt 
antedates all others in art, religion, 
science, literature, and the avocations,and is 
the store house whence the refinements of 
other nations are taken. It was much to 
say of Moses that he was ‘‘learned inall the 
wisdom of the Egyptians.” The religion 
of Egypt was the worship of nature, and its 
gods were powers and laws. Everything 
among the Egyptians took the stamp of re 
ligion, and the priest regulated every detail 
of daily life. Woman here stood on an 
equality with man, and ministered with him 
at the sacred altar. Wherever there was a 
priest, there was also a priestess. Woman- 
hood was the second person of the Egyptian 
godiead. The first was God the Father— 
Osiris; the second, God the Mother—lsis; 
the third, God the Son—Horus. 

Egypt decayed, and Greece led the world 
in civilization. If the religion of Egypt 
was the worship of nature, that of Greece 
was the worship of man. The gods of 
Greece were idealized men and women, on 
a large scale, but intensely human. They 
were the gods evolved by the poets, the 
artists and the philosophers, and all contri- 
buted to the wonderful development of 
Greece, which gave to the world a marvel- 
ous literature, philosophy and art. 

When Rome succeeded Greece, bequeath- 
ing in her turn, as her legacy to the world, 
a wonderful development of law, she begged 
or stole her religion from Greece. But the 
religion of Rome, still human in part, was 
prosaic, practical, serious. The Romans 
worshiped their gods fur some useful pur- 
pose, as givers of carthly fortune. And 
Roman worship was utilitarian. But in 
both systems—that of Greece and Rome— 
woman was recognized. The sexes stood 
equal—the goddess was as sublime as the 
god, and the priestess was the peer of the 
priest. So with all the old mythologies. 
‘Every heavenly throne held two.” If 
there was an Egyptian god Osiris,there was 
his equal goddess, Isis. Baal, the god of 
the Assyrians, ‘‘who tempted Israel to sin,” 
was complemented by his queen, the moon- 
ed Ashtaroth. Zeus, the great god of the 
Greeks, was only the equa! of Pallas Athena, 
the goddess who sprang directly from his 
brain, and who was so much bis equal that 
‘‘when she bowed her head it was as if Zeus 
had nodded.” If the Roman Jupiter was 
‘king of heaven,” Juno was his queen, a 
female Jupiter. If Thor reignsin the Scan- 
dinavian heaven, so also does the goddess 
Freya, the queen of love. 

fu all these gross ideas are seea the strug- 
gles of the human heart to incorporate the 
element of womanhood, of motherhood, 
in the conception of the Deity. There was 
some deep sympathy in the human heart 
ready to accept it—semething deeper than 
ordinary doctrines reach; and in every land 
there took root the dominant idea of a 
mother-goddess, beautiful and benignant, 
an object of supplication and worship. 

With the advent of Christianity, there en- 
tered into the world new ideas concerning 
woman’s equality and moral and religious 
responsibility. St. Augustine tells us that 
‘Christ appeared on earth as a man for the 
exaltation of the male sex; and for the con- 
solation of womankind was born of a wo- 
man only.” And Christ, it was taught, 
united the virtues of the twosexes. Certain 
it is, that women gave to Christ large and 
devoted following. They ministered to 
Him; they accepted His teachings; they 
followed Him through the murderous throng 
to the foot of the cross, and remained to the 
terrible end; they sped through the gray 
dawn of the morning to His sepulchre, with 
sweet spices, to assist in theembalming of 
His body; it was » woman to whom Christ 
first revealed Himself after He rose from 
the dead; it wasa woman whom He first 
commissioned to preach the tidings of His 
resurrection. And from that day to the 
present, women have given to the Christian 
religion more devotion, heroic service, and 
entire consecration than any religion of 
heathenism was ever able to evoke. If wo- 
men should forsake Christianity and its 
publie services, as men do, nearly half the 
churches of Christendom would be closed 
in a year. 

Mosheim, the ecclesiastical historian, tells 
us that from the very first rise of the Chris. 
tian church, it had a class of ministers com- 
posed of persons of each sex; and that 
through their ministry the principles of the 
Christian religion were diffused. These 
ministers were called ‘‘deacons” and 
‘‘deaconesses,” and continued in the Latin 
church until the tenth or eleventh century, 
and in the Greek church until the twelfth. 

But if Christianity conquered Greece and 
Rome, they, in turn, conquered it, in part. 
There was wanted a new type of womanly 
perfection—one combining the excellences 
of the ancient goddesses with high Christian 
character, and in the fourth century the ten- 
der image of the Virgin Mary, the Madonna 
of Italy, became the object of worship, and 

athered to itself many relics of ancient 
aiths. Partly, this was the result of the 
teachings of the church whose conception 
of God was little more than infinite mascu- 
linity; and, partly, it came from the bun- 
ger of the heart of the world foran ideal of 
the Deity that embodied motherhood as well 
as fatherhood, womanhood as well as man- 
hood. Superstitious as this worship is re- 
graced by Protestants, it yet attests the 

rm hold of the heart npon what ministers 
most tenderly to its need. I have seen no 
more touching or reverent spectacle in 
church and cathedral,in the Old World and 
the New, than the worship of the Virgin 
Mother by devout votaries, who thus ap- 





pealed in the oniy way known to them, to 
the great mother heart of God. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
and the establishment of the Protestant 
Church, brought in again a religion wholly 
masculine. Again the representations of 
the Deity were entirely of His fatherhood, 
and in their righteous wrath against the 
abominations of medieval Catholicism, the 
great reformers sought to uproot and 
wrench out all that was feminine, artistic, 
and tender, and to bald their church of 
rugged masonry. This they did, at first, 
most effectually. But with larger growth, 
broader culture, and a deeper spiritual in- 
sight, a change is coming over the Christian 
world. Simultaneously with the great 
quickening which has come to women, lift- 
ing them to higher levels of thought and 
ambition, intensifying their moral power, 
and deepening the religious current of their 
lives, there has come a larger, tenderer and 
nobler conception of Deity. More and more 
the Christian world is coming to recognize 
God as Infinite Manhood and Infinite Wo- 
mantood—lInfinite Fatherhood and Infinite 
Motherhood—who has created His children 
dual, man and woman, two halves of one 
whole, one the complement and the supple- 
ment of the other, equal but different, with 
equal rights, and entitled to equal opportu- 
nities. 

No church of Christendom comprehend- 
ed these truths so early and so well as the 
Methodist Church. Owing its existence, 
almust, to a woman, with hallowed memo- 
ries of Susanna Wesley, Lady Huntington, 
Barbara Heck, and other saintly women in- 
terwoven with its history, it gave to wo- 
men, from the very beginning of its exist- 
ence, larger liberty and opportunity than 
was vouchsafed by any other sect. It has 
been repaid by a more rapid and a larger 
growth. The women of its communion 
have labored for it with a love and a zeal 
commensurate with its largeness of pur- 
pose towards them. It is not strange, there- 
fore, although it is novel, that when the 
corner-stone is to be laid of the People’s 
Church, a Methodist church, that a woman 
should be invited on the occasion to speak 
for women. For women are people, and 
the Methodist Church recognizes woman. It 
has been in the van in providing for wo- 
man’s higher eduation, opening to her its 
colleges and its professional schools equally 
with man, and graduating her with the 
same diploma. It places her, when compe- 
tent, in the chair of its professorships, and 
allows her the freedom of its pulpits, al- 
though still refusing her ordination. Its 
largeness, its liberality, and its almost com- 
plete fairness to women, have gathered 
about it a constituency of women outside 
its own membership, broad in thought and 
noble in purpose, to whom advancement of 
their sex has become a religion. They work 
for it and with it, and give to it their influ- 
ence and their labor, helping the church and 
being helped by it. 

The day is hastening when the Christian 
church shall remove all restrictions from 
its daughters, and allow their capacity to 
determine their church work. If God has 
given to woman a gift, it is evident that He 
intended her to use it, whether it shall be a 
gift that will lead her to practice medicine, 
or preach the Gospel. 

In one of the temples of Greece, there 
was placed a colossal statue of the god Zeus, 
in a sitting position. The temple was not 
large enough for the statue. And if it could 
have raised itself to its full height and ex- 
tended its arms, it would have thrown dowr 
the walls which enclosed it. Such a statue 
is the genius of Christianity. Already it is 
erecting itself to its fnll proportions, Al- 
ready its arms are extended. And the roof 
is being lifted, and the walls are tottering 
to their fall. And there peals down to us 
the declaration made eighteen hundred 
years ago, as divine now as when it was ut- 
tered by the great Apostle: ‘‘There is now, 
therefore” (since the advent of Christianity), 
‘neither bond nor free, neither Jew nor 
Greek, neither male nor female” (all the un- 
just distinctions being abolished that spring 
from caste and race, and sex); ‘‘for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A fasting woman, at Wabash, Ind., has 
completed sixty-one days without food. 


Mr. John Bright and Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, it is said, are about to visit this 
country. 


The initials T. W. H. were omitted last 
week from his article, entitled:—‘‘The 
Youngest City Boarder.” 


Alexander H. Stephens was nominated for 
governor by the Democratic State Conven- 
tion of Georgia, at Atlanta,on the 20th inst. 


The late Clarissa Collins, of South Wind- 
sor, Ct.,left her property—twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars or more—to the Congrega- 
tional church of Wapping. 


The Des Moines (Ia.) Leader says: ‘‘The 
next legislature will have to submit the 
woman suffrage amendment, and in 1884 
the women will vote in this state.” 


The Massachusetts Republican Conven- 
tion is to be held in Worcester, Sept. 20. 
George F. Hoar will preside. George F. 
Robinson is chairman of the committee on 
platform. 


Miss Agnes Harris, of St. Clair County, 
Missouri, for two years teacher of music in 
the Fayetteville College, carried off the first 
prize at the commencement exercises of the 
Cincinnati College of Music last week. 


The Woman's Silk Culture Association 
has during the past year established an aux- 
iliary association in Alabama, and steps are 
being taken for the formation of one in New 
York and another in Florida. 


The Rev, Louis R. Charpiot, of this 


city, who died at Haverhill on Wednesday 
night of last week, from a stroke of apo- 


plexy, has for some years been closely 
identified with the temperance work of the 
state. a 


The Davenport, Ia. Gazette says ‘‘it is con- 
ceded that a prohibitory law can never be en- 
forced in the larger cities, which have piled 
up heavy majorities against the amend- 
ment.” Give women suffrage in these 
cities, and see what will follow. .s@; 


It is said that the art of reeling silk was 
known in China nearly two thousand years 
B.C., it hng beeavin discovered by ‘‘Siling 
Chi,” wife of Prince ‘‘Hoangti,” third 
Emperor of China, and that homage is still 
rendered to her as ‘Goddess of silk worms.” 


A “sleeping attachment for railroad car 
seats,” newly patented by a citizen of Louis- 
ville, is declared to be destined to take the 
place of sleeping cars and their luxuries, 
unless the sleeping car-companies become 
the purchasers of the entire machine and 
rights. 


Mrs. 8. E. B. Channing and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Eva Channing, are now on their 
way home from Europe. They will proba- 
bly arrive in Boston July 31, and will fora 
short time be the guests of Mrs, E. D. 
Cheney, of Jamaica Plain, before going to 
Nantucket. 

Miss Annie M. Kittredge, so long and fa- 
vorably known in connection withthe West 
Newton English and Classical School, has 
been appointed teacher of Latin and Ger- 
man at the State Normal School at Fra- 
miogham, a position for which she is admi- 
rably qualified. 

The nearest cable station from Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, was at Malta, distant about one 
thousand miles from the scene of the bat- 
tle. When a telephone was attached to the 
Malta end of the cable, the firing of the 
guns at Alexandria could be distinctly 
heard. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has drawn the line plainly. He has 
suspended the priest of the little church at 
Coney Island for accepting the gate money 
taken in one day at the Brighton Beach 
race course, and has sent back the entire 
amount, $2,000. His action will meet the 
commendation of all Christians. 


The Sioux City (Ia.) Journal says: ‘‘The 
women of Iowa have won their first dis- 
tinctive victory in a popular election. They 
had no ballots of their own to cast, but 
through their influence a public sentiment 
was created that made the majority of the 
ballots as their own hands would have put 
them into the ballot-boxes. 


The Concord School of Philosophy made 
Saturday last a memorial day to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Addresses were given by 
Dr. Bartol, F. B. Sanborn, W. T. Harris, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Martha P. 
Lowe, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mr. Alcott, 
and others. The occasion was rich and 
memorable. 

Mrs. Lincoln’s wedding ring, which was 
placed on her finger after death, and buried 
with her, contained the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘A. L. to Mary, November 4, 1842. 
Love is eternal.” That, then, was the be- 
lief of Abraham Lincoin, and it simply 
and touchingly records his estimate of the 
strongest and holiest of those feelings that 
consecrate the hope of immortality. 


A two-year-old child of Melvin Smith, a 
wealthy gentleman,of Montreal,July 17, was 
abducted. A note was left on the child’s 
pillow, demanding $10,000 in gold as a 
ransom and threatening the murder of the 
child in case of refusal. Every effortof the 
police to discover the abductors proved un- 
successful, but later the missing child was 
found alone on a doorstep. 


At last the murderer of a woman has 
been punished! This rare occurrence took 
place in Brooklyn, N. Y. James F. Walsh, 
the young man who, on the night of Jan- 
uary 3, 1881, lay in wait for Barbara 
Groenthal, a domestic employed in the 
family of Thomas Carlisle, of No. 502 
Willoughby avenue, Brooklyn, and stabbed 
her to death, half an hour after she had dis- 
carded him as a suitor, was hanged in the 
Kings County jail in Raymond street. 


The majority for the prohibition amenda- 
ment in lowa proves to be 26,751 by the of- 
ficial count, the total vote being 281,381. 
There were 155,562 votes in its favor and 
125,816 votes against it. Clearly the votes 
of the women will be needed before the 
amendment can be enforced. If the friends 
of prohibition in lowa are wise they will 
secure the enactment of a statute next 
winter giving women municipal and presi- 
dential suffrage. 


Polygamy is a disgrace which is realized 
in every Mormon home. In every Mormon 
home the plural wives and their children 
are looked upon as tainted. This is made 
evident by the anxiety of all such women 
and children to pass themselves off as the 
first wives or children of first wives. And 
it is further made evident by the quarrels 
which constantly occur in such families, 
and by the epithets which first wives and 
children bestow upon the others. — Salt 
Lake Tribune. 


The catalogue of the West Newton Eng- 
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We invite attention to the PERFECT CORDED 
CORSET, which is the most perfect fitting garment 
ever designed to take the place of the ordinary Corset, 
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being the cosmopolitan character gained by 
a pupilage embracing not only the entire 
Union, but other countries, It will pursue 
its broad and progressive course in the com- 
ing year, adopting such tried methods asthe 
experience of the day may suggest, and ev- 
er ready to listen the voice of the time, It 
is a school in which development of char- 
acter is kept on an equal plane with acqui- 
sition of knowledge. 

Those who have not taken a trip to Nan- 
tasket during the heated term, would be 
surprised at the low temperature there, 
as compared with that in the city. It is 
hard for one to believe, without having had 
experience, that, within such a short dis. 
tance of Boston, there is a place where the 
mercury ranges from ten to twenty degrees 
lower than in thecity. While the residents 
of the city are sweltering under the fierce 
rays of a midsummer’s sun, the sojourners 
at the seashore are enjoying delightfully 
cool days and still cooler evenings. 


Every woman who is obliged to stand for 
hours at the ironing-table during July and 
August finds that her feet are sources of 
suffering. Evenif she is wise enough to 
wear thick-soled shoes, she will find her lot 
ahard one. One little thing can be done 
to relieve her somewhat: take an old com- 
forter, or part of one, fold it in justas many 
thicknesses as is possible, to make it soft, 
and yet perfectly easy tostandon. Her feet 
will be cooler, and when she is through 
with her work she will not be as tired as 
usual, and her feet will not have the sting- 
ing and burning sensation which is as hard 
to bear as painis. It is a good plan to have 
a good supply of holders, so that she can 
change them often. 

With the customary unfairness of the anti- 
suffrage amendment newspapers of Nebras- 
ka, in the absence of argument to sustain 
their opposition, the Mulls City News draws 
upon its over fertile imagination for the fol- 
lowing false statement: ‘‘The leaders of 
the suffrage movement in this State, Mrs. 
Colby, Mrs. Bittenbender and Mrs. Brooks, 
recently decided, in order to impart an 
expression of strongmindedness to their now 
already unlovely manliness, to crop their 
hair short and wear the Derby hat and New- 
market coat.” This is a specimen of the 
frothy nothingness that the opposition calls 
argument—the kind of chaff with which it 
is attempted to blind the eyes of those who 
have the settlement of the question, 

There is a divorce case pending in one of 
our courts which shows how women and 
children are robbed by beer drinking husb- 
ands and fathers. In this casethe husband 
failed to provide for his wife and children, 
and, after many efforts to reform him, she 
applied fora divorce. A witness for the 
defense testified that he drank beer with the 
defendant three or four evenings a week,on 
which occasions they consumed between 
them an average of twenty glasses. That 
would amount to $1 a night or $4 a week. 
He drank on other occasions, of course, 
and it is within bounds to say that his drinks 
cost him $1 a day. Meantime his wife 
worked for $6.50 a week to support herself 
andchildren, Thisisasample case. There 
are thousands like it in Cincinnati. Beer 
drinkers on an average spend more for 
drinks than for bread and clothes for their 
families.— Cincinnati Gazette. 

Mrs. A. 8. Duniway, the indefatigable ed- 
itor of the New Northwest, is making anoth- 
er lecturing tour through Orgegon. Some 
pseudo-scieutific reasoners claim that a wo- 
man’s ‘‘energy” cannot equal aman’s, be- 
cause fewer atoms go to make up her body. 
What would they say of a woman who has 
for years edited « flourishing and success- 
ful woman suffrage weekly paper, writing 
the serial stories for it herself, and preach- 
ing the gospe! of equal rights throughout 
her State, with voice as well as pen? A 
Massachusetts legislator a few years since 
delivered himself of the startling prophesy 
that if woman’s rights prevailed, there 
would be no more childeren born in Massa- 
chusetts, and all the children that were born 
would be girls. It might interest this gen- 
tleman to know that Mrs. Duniway has a 
large family of boys who are in hearty sym- 
pathy with their active and talented moth- 
er, and who, from having been originally 
her type-settters, have become part propri- 
etors of the New Northwest. 
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Wiltons, 5-Frame, ' 
$2.00 
MOQUETTES, 
$1.75, 


S-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25. 


Tapestry Brassels, 
15 Cents 
EXTRA SUPERFINES, 
85 Cents. 


ENGLISH SHEET OIL 
$1.00 


These goods are of the Best quality and 
Warranted, and are sold much below 
their market value, 


John & James Dobson, 
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YOR Picnic, Lae Shipboard, Camp, Mountain or 


Seashore. Only $2.00. Sent on receipt of 
price. It folds flat and can be carried in the hand. 


New England Furnishing Company, 
27 to 33 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 





PAPER HANGINGS. 


Great Bargains. 





A large stock of the Latest Styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, 
etc., retailing for one-third less than any other 
store in Boston. 


TF SwaN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Next door to new Washington St, 





LASELL SEMINARY, ae. seas 


eare of health, mannets,and morals of growing girls. 
Good board. Teaches cooking and like household 
arts. To secure place apply early. Address 

Cc. UC. BRAGDON, PRINCIPAL. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
CEASE THY TREMULOUS PLAINT. 


BY VENIER VOLDO. 
Nay, cease thy tremulous plaint, 
My tender-bosomed mate, my sweet, my saint, 
And nestle close while I confirm thy trust, 
And frighten from thee each delusive fear, 
And stay the dawning sparkle of each tear, 
Pleading a love whose deathiess name is must. 


Thon whom I took to me, 

The first wife-portion of my destiny, 
Responsive to each love-ptayer of my heart, 

Think not the bond so brittle as to break, 

That thou wilt from thy precious rest awake; 
Tby soul and mine have not learned how to part. 


Nay, on life's fickle tide 

Thon, sweet, shalt be my ever-present bride, 
The object of a changeless tenderness, 

Whose flower-like frame can be as easy chilled, 

Whose gentle breast with pain as fully filled, 
As when I took thy hand and swore to bless. 


If we were not one voice, 

Or there were error somewhere in our choice 
Which it were wretchedness to alter now— 

We will maintain the honor of our deeds, 

And prove heroic to their sternest needs, 
For Love doth oft re-crown a noble brow. 


Howbeit rest in peace, 

And dare all thoughts but of our lives’ release; 
Together we our wedded steps shall wend, 

Be each the other's counterpoise of strength, 

Together test this life’s elastic length, 
Together try the riddle of its end. 
_ eo-——_——— 

THE POET’S RIVAL. 


BY MARY E. BLAKE. 





‘ Across my lap the baby lies, 
The eoul-light dawning in his eyes; 
I, bending, turn aside to look 
Adown the pages of my book. 


With flash of thought and fair conceit, 
The fair lines run on rhythmic feet; 
And sparkling fancies gem the brink 
Of this clear well from which I drink. 


But, sudden, all the poet's skill 

Is dimmed by something sweeter still, 
And al! his dreamings, high and grand, 
Lie hid beneath a baby’s hand. 


I stoop to kiss its dimpled grace, 

I turn to read my darling’s face, 
While falls unheeded to the floor 

The broken spell which binds no more 


O glow of wit! O prayer of saint! 
O brightest picture pen can paint! 
O golden rhythmic rise and fall! 
My little love is worth you all. 


For soaring thought and winged word, 
That pierce the sky like flight of bird, 
May bring the joys of heaven more near, 
But Heaven itself is with me here! 
—~or— 


NEW EVERY MORNING 








BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new, 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you; 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over, 
The tasks are done and the tears are shed. 
Yesterday's errors let yesterday cover; 
Yesterday's wounds, which smarted and bled, 
Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight, 
With glad days, and sad dhys}and bad days which 
never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their 
blight, 
Their fulness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 
Let them go, since we cannot re-live them, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone; 
God in His mercy receive, forgive them; 
Only the new days are our own, 
To-day is ours, and to-day alone. 


Here are the skies all burnished brightly, 
Here is the spent earth all re-born, 

Here are the tired limbs springing lightly 
To face the sun and to share with the morn 
In the chrism of dew and the cool of dawn. 


Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 

And spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again. 

—Christian Union. 





A MODERN PURITAN, 


Stephen Billings had finished his dinner 
—a meal eaten at noon by the inhabitants of 
the thinly settled farming town of Hillside 
—and was shoving back his chair, when “he 
heard a rap at the front door. It stood 
open—for it was a warm day in the last 
week of May—and framed « delightful view 
across slope and valley, a view at this mo- 
ment eclipsed by the figure of a tall and 
handsome girl, who stood waiting at the 
threshold. 

“Eh, Miss Sophrony!” said Mr. Billings, 
bowing his head to peer at her between the 
shaggy gray tufts of his knitted brows and 
the upper rim of his silver-bowed specta- 
cles. ‘‘Won’t ye walk in? How's Mis’ 
Newcomb? Children doin’ well to school? 
Hev a cheer, won’t ye? Ye look real 
beat.” 

‘Mother is well, thank you,” said So- 
phronia, hurriedly. ‘Can I see you a few 
moments alone, Mr. Billings?” 

‘‘Sartin ye can—what’s to hinder?” said 
the old bachelor, bluntly. ‘‘There’s the gal 
in the kitchen, busy mostly a-breakin’ on 
the dishes, an’ she won’t hear; so speak 
right out, Miss Sophrony, an’ git rid on’t, 
for I own I’m powerful curis to know what 
brought ye.” 

The girl blushed; it was in fact the first 
time she had ever been under Stephen Bil- 
lings’s roof. ‘‘I’'ve come to see you about 
the mortgage on father’s farm—” 

The old man started, straightening up 
stiffly. ‘‘Ye jest go right straight back hum 
an’ tell yer father not to send none o’ his 





* 


petticoats tome. I don’t do business with 


gals.” 

“Oh, Mr. Billings, father doesn’t know 
that I came!” cried the girl, quickly. ‘“‘It 
is all my own doing; no one knows a word 
about it, and you mustn't tell.” 

‘‘Mustn’t, hey?” 

“No, you will not tell; you have no right, 
for I have come to you in confidence, and 
you are a gentleman, and cannot betray 
me.” She was pale, and trembled very 
much, but there was no mistaking the reso- 
lution in her voice and glance. 

“I ain’t no gentleman,” Stephen Billings 
answered, after a pause; ‘but if ye reely 
cum by yerself, I ain't called upon, fur's I 
know, to go a giving on ye away by tattlin’. 
What is’t ye want?” 

“T’'ll tell you the truth, Mr. Billings, and 
I'll speak as I would if you were my own 
father instead of my father’s enemy.” 

The old man’s face changed suddenly, 
and he pressed his hand hard upon the arm 
of the hair-cloth sofa where he sat; but the 
girl went on, without pause or visible hesi- 
tation, as if life and death were in the bal- 
ance. “I don’t understand business very 
well, but I do know that father cannot pay 
up the mortgage, and that you have said 
that he must pay or you must have the 
farm. I want you to grant him one year, 
and at the end of it, if he cannot pay you, 
Mr. Billings, 1 will. I’ve come here to ask 
you to do this great kindaess to me, Mr. 
Billings—not to my father or my mother, 
but tome. And I ask you to deal with me 
as you would wish to have a man deal by 
your daughter, if she were in such trouble 
as I am.” 

The sweet, passionately earnest voice 
ceased, and the speaker came forward and, 
sinking into the chair at the end of the sofa, 
laid her hand 6n the old man’s arm. She 
had proudly refrained from allusion to her 
mother’s delicate heaith, or her father’s age 
and rheumatic disabilities. She would not 
permit them, even through her, vainly to 
supplicate this hard man; but herself she 
freely humbled for their dear sakes. The 
Newcomb farm was small, and the mortgage 
but a trifling sum, if only Daniel Newcomb 
had not been poor, physically disabled, and, 
throngh the misdeeds of others, in debt. 
On the other hand, Stephen Billings was 
rich, at least for a Hillsider; but he was 
known to be a grasping as well as a thrifty 
man, and few people who knew him would 
have dreamed of such an attempt as So- 
phronia Newcomb had made. Yet courage 
and devotion sometimes answer better than 
the subtlest worldly wisdom. It wasalong 
time since any one had spoken to Stephen 
Billings with this tone of complete confi- 
dence in his doing what was right; and it 
was a very long time since a warm you 2g 

hand had touched him kindly like this 
girl’s. When, after a pause, he raised his 
eyes to her, his features were working with 
unaccustomed and strongly repressed emo- 
tion. 
**Wall, I’ve heard ye,” he said, ‘‘and ef I 
had a darter, and she was ter cum ter a 
man as ye’ve cum ter me—in trouble, ye 
said—l’d want him ter say, ‘Jest yer be 
easy; I'll give Dan’l—I'll give yer father a 
year.’ Sho! what be ye doin’?” Sophro 
nia had caught one of his hands, and 
kissed its brown, freckled back. He rose 
and walked over to the window, then came 
back and paused in front of her. ‘‘Ye're 
the picter of yer mother when she was a 
gal, and Daniel and me were boys. I sup- 
pose ye don’t know ye cum mighty nigh to 
being my darter?” 

Sophronia had risen when he did. Her 
heart was full, and her tongue was no long- 
er fluent. 

‘I don’t mind tellin’ on ye,” he said, a 
little huskily, ‘‘for ye ain’t the gal to go re- 
peatin’ o’t; yer mother wuz the only gal I 
ever asked to marry me, and I wuz a soft- 
hearted lad in them days. She said ‘No!’ 
and it spiled things for me a good deal ever 
sence.” 

He walked away again, and stood some 
moments in the front doorway. When he 
returned, it was with his old manner. He 
too had been proud, for he had refrained 
from telling Sophronia that it was chiefly 
due to an ungenerous action on her father’s 
part, that her mother, when pretty Anna 
Green, had refused him, and steeled his 
heart once and for all. 

“It’s a bargain,” said he, ‘‘and I'll stick 
to it jest as if ye were my own darter, and 
not my enemy’s darter.” 

This bit of humor and _half-retaliation 
made it easier for Sophronia to thank him; 
and they who had passed each other in the 
village ways for ail her twenty years as 
strangers, parted now as friends, with an 
odd bond of secrecy in their alliance. 

Stephen Billings had not been the only 
direction in which Sophronia had sought 
relief. She had an aunt living in New 
York, the wife of one of its wealthiest 
merchants. Mrs. Bird was very fond of 
her niece, and, having no children of her 
own, would long ago have adopted Sophro- 
nia, if the latter could have been induced 
to leave her parents. 

As it was, Mrs. Bird had insisted on se- 
curing to the bright and pretty girl the ad- 
vantages of a full course at the Wilbraham 
Academy. To Mrs. Bird Sophronia had 
written, revealing the home situation under 





pledge of secrecy, and begging her aunt to 





secure for her some young pupils for a fore- 
noon class. Mrs, Bird, in reply, warmly 
expostulated with Sophronia, offering her a 
permanent home, and proposed an imme- 
diate loan. But Sophronia was firm, de- 
clined all these kind overtures, and plead- 
ed for the forenoon class; and the day after 
her interview with Stephen Billings she 
received a letter from Mrs. Bird, announc- 
ing, still with much tender protest, that the 
class was arranged, and she could assume 
its direction at any moment. 

With this letter in her hand, Sophronia 
broke the matter to her parents, who were 
not only surprised and loath to part with 
her, but urged that there could be no neces- 
sity for it, now that “Old Grind,” as Mr. 
Newcomb dubbed his old schoolmate and 
creditor, had ‘‘shown such a soft spot,” and 
granted him a ‘‘whole year on the pesky 
mortgage.” 

Nevertheless, Sophronia persisted in car- 
rying out her plan. On arriving in New 
York, Sophronia amazed her aunt—whore- 
ceived her warmly, and made her at once 
the mistress of a lovely room—by going out 
on the third day, and returning with the 
news that she had found cheap but reputa- 
ble lodgings in another part of the city, 
with kitchen privileges. 

“Kitchen privileges!’ cried Mrs. Bird, 
looking at her niece in real dismay. ‘‘My 
dear Sophronia, what on earth can you want 
of kitchen privileges?’ 

“Why, to board myself, of course. I 
must earn and save every cent 1 can,” said 
Sophronia, earnestly. ‘I have given my 
word aod I will keep it. And can’t you 
see, dear aunt, there is but one way?” 

“No, I can’t;” and Mrs. Bird folded and 
unfolded her hands in sincere vexation. 
‘You need not be proud. If this is what 
is meant by New England pride, I’m sure 
it’s a very ugly virtue. It was all very well 
for those delicate women who had to come 
over in the Mayflower, and be dumped on 
Plymouth Rock with nothing to eat or to 
wear, poor things, for they couldn’t help 
themselves. I've never believed — for 
there’s no sense in it—that they came of 
their own free will, and chose hard times 
and everything dirty and disagreeable. But 
with you, Sophronia, it’s very different, and 
you might please me if you would.” 

Sophronia shook her head. ‘Do let me 
do as I feel I ought, without having to feel 
that I vex you,” she pleaded; and then she 
kissed her aunt with so sweet a look of 
tenderness and inflexibility that Mrs. Bird 
yielded. 

The arrangement in no way interfered 
with Sophronia’s management of her class, 
which she met daily. Sophronia enjoyed 
her work. As she went to and fro she ob- 
served unobtrusively but keenly the people 
and incidents of the streets; the rich, as 
they walked or rode; the poor, and the de- 
vices to which they resorted—the apple wo- 
men, the candy stalls, the rag pickers, the 
bouquet girls, and the newsboys. As a re- 
sult of all these observations, part of her 
first earnings she sent home, and part she 
invested. 

One evening, when Sophronia had been 
some four months in the city, Mrs. Bird 
gave a reception to the lovely and popular 
tragedienne, Mile. B!and, who had opened 
the season early with what were enthusiasti- 
cally pronounced to be the finest imperson- 
ations which had graced the New York 
stage for many years. At supper, the 
guests, who had beex severally contribu- 
ting little anecdotes and recollections for 
the general amusement, called on Mlle. 
Bland for the most curious incident which 
she could recall in connection with her pro- 
fession. 

‘*The thing you ask for occurred this very 
week. Last Wednesday, near the close of 
the matinee, I met a young lady in the pas- 
sages, who begged me to direct her to Mlle. 
Bland. Of course I took her to my dress- 
ing-room. She was plainly dressed, but in 
good taste, and was not only beautiful, with 
charming manners, but so earnest and so 
frank I was captivated by her. She madea 
strange request. She said, without any pre- 
lude, that she was in great need of money, 
and to obtain it wished to procure the dis- 
guise of a poor old woman, and to learn 
how to assume it readily. I should have 
liked to give her the money at once; but if 
you had seen her, you would understand 
how it. was quite impossible to think of it 
fora moment. I assure you I would quite 
as soon offer my purse to a queen. I was 
so interested, and, I must confess, so curi- 
ous, that I said if she was going upon the 
stage I would gladly hear her rehearse her 
part, thinking that this offer would bring 
me some hint of her purpose. But she 
might have been an oyster for any informa- 
tion I could elicit. Shepleased meso much 
that I took great pains to teach her how to 
make herself up as an old woman, and I 
gave her a dress suited to the purpose, a 
mélange from my ‘‘Meg Merrilies” and 
other costumes. It was a great success. 
She caught every suggestion of mine with 
the quickness of an artist; and at the last, 
imagine my perplexity when she attempted 
to pay me, not for my kindness, she said, 
but for the costume and the little parcel 
of cosmetics. 1 had really to quarrel with 
her.” 


‘Where did sl come from?’ ‘‘What 





name did she give?” asked several of the 
guests together. 

“Ah! that is the oddest of all!” said 
Mile. Bland, sighing. ‘She didn’t give her 
name, and absolutely I couldn’t ask it. I 
should know the costume anywhere; so if 
it appears on the stage here, we may yet 
discover her.” 

As the year passed on, smal! sums stead- 
ily made their way to the old people at the 
Newcomb farm, and Stephen Billings had 
received nearly all his dues. 

Suphronia had kept on steadfastly in her 
chosen course, and Mrs. Bird had shown 
her fine tact and her genuine regard for 
her niece in nothing so much as in her 
careful refraining from any pressure which 
could make Sophronia feel herself to be a 
source of puzzle or dissatisfaction to her 
aunt, 

Sophronia loved her pupils, and they 
warmly returned her love; but she never 
went to their homes, and never invited 
them to hers. She had also, in the first in- 
stance, explained to her aunt that, until 
her pledge was redeemed, she desired re- 
tirement, and to avoid any introduction to 
Mrs. Bird’s multitude of fashionable ac. 
quaintances. Therefore she had been very 
seldom to Mrs. Bird’s Fifth-avenue home, 
where she would have been so welcome. 

At last the debt was paid, the last farthing 
had been dispatched, the old home was 
ransomed, anc would be the happy, humble 
shelter of her parents’ closing days. 

One night in spring, when the apple trees 
were beginning to blossom in the orchards 
and sweeten the airs of Hillside, and the 
wealthier classes of New York were begin- 
ning to plan and prepare for the usual sum- 
mer exodus, an old woman who had be- 
come familiar to the passers on a certain 
beat, as the bearer of a tray of excellent 
and always fresh candies, which sold as fast 
as she could replenish her store, took her 
stand, with her last trayful for that evening, 
near the stage entrance of a theatre. She 
had found that she could generally clear a 
tray to the players as they came out in a 
tired, yet generous and jesting mood. 

The occasion had been especially brilliant, 
for it was both the first and last appearance 
in months of the great popular favorite, 
Mile. Bland. The actors began to come out. 
Several of them spoke to the old woman, 
and purchased from her tray, which was at- 
tractive with a scattering of fresh cut flow- 
ers. At last Mile. Bland appeared. A tall 
and remarkably handsome young man 
pressed forward, with an air of privilege, 
to hand her to her carriage. 

In the same instant, Mile. Bland saw the 
old woman. Breaking from her compan- 
ion, with an excited exclamation, Mlle. 
grasped the old woman by the wrists. The 
latter stood transfixed; her tray fell tu the 
pavement, and the scene being misunder- 
stood, she was somewhat rudely handled 
before Mile. Bland could prevent, and her 
hood and wig falling back, the disguise was 
evident to all. The wonder was rebuffed 
and the gathering crowd kept off by the 
quick-witted action of Mile. Bland. ‘‘For- 
give me, my dear,” said she to the candy 
woman, so that all could hear it; and to the 
crowd, ‘‘It’s all right,” and helped her into 
the carriage, which rolled away while the 
bystanders were still gaping. The next 
morning Mrs. Bird received an early call 
from Arthur Lynde, the young man in 
whom she was most interested of all herac- 
quaintances. She admired his character, 
believed in his future, and had of late be- 
gun to think, in the secrecy of her soul, 
that she could not do a better thing than to 
bring about an acquaintance between him 
and her lovely niece. But how to accom- 
plish this with the intractable Sophronia! 

‘‘Well, what is it?” said Mrs. Bird, as she 
received the young man. 

“She’s found!” he exclaimed, in an ex- 
cited tone, as he tossed his cap aside. 

“Who ‘s found?” 

“The old woman—the young woman, I 
mean—that Mile. Bland told us about last 
fall. Don’t youremember? And she is the 
most beautiful young girl I ever saw in my 
life. For all she was in an old dowdy brown 
dress, and her face stained, she had the air 
of a princess, and such noble features, and 
the most proud, modest eyes!” 

‘“‘Why, my dear Arthur, you have lost 
your head! Where is she? and who is 
she?” 

“That’s just it! Nobody knows where 
she is, nor who she is. It’s just as Mlle. 
Bland told us last fall; it isn’t possible to 
ask this young lady anything she doesn’t 
voluntarily tell. Mlle. pounced on her as 
she came out of the theatre, and her hood 
and wig fell off, and it wasn’t an old candy 
woman at all, but just the loveliest--” 

“(Where is she? What did you do with 
her?” 

“Mile. Bland whisked her out of the 
crowd and into her carriage so quickly that 
we were all at her apartments in no time. 
Then we asked her if we might bring her 
to you, for Mile. Bland was wild to have 
you see her and help us to prevail with her 
to give us a little of her confidence. But 
she just thanked us so quietly, and asked 
that we would place her in the care of a po- 
liceman.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you did 
it?’ 








“We couldn't help it. I tell you it wasn't 
possible to question or detain her.” 

“And that’s all you know!” cried Mrs 
Bird. ‘Well, I would never have let her 
off in that idiotic manner—never!” 

“That's just why we wanted your help,” 
said Arthur, looking at her despairingly 
‘*You would have known how to find out 
all about it, and you would have been a 
friend to her.” 

A few days later, Sophronia called on her 
aunt to say good-bye; her class was dis. 
banded, and she was going home. In vain 
did Mrs. Bird urge her to take a little rest 
and consent to be her guest for at least . 
week or two before returning. Sophronia 
was firm, and at last confessed, with a sud- 
den burst of tears, that she had been very 
homesick. 

“Go home, then, darling,” said Mrs, 
Bird, tenderly. ‘‘But really, Sophronia, 
you are so very unflinching and obstinate [| 
don’t understand why I cannot be angry 
with you. I never knewanything like your 
obstinacy, except Mlle. Bland’s mysterious 
old lady.” 

‘‘Who is Mile. Bland’s mysterious old 
lady?” asked Sophronia, with some inter- 
est. 

Then her aunt gave a spirited account of 
the affair. ‘‘And the worst of it is,” she 
added, ‘‘Mr. Arthur Lynde has completely 
lost his heart to this provoking incognita, 
and I wanted him to lose it to you.” 

About a month later, Arthur Lynde re. 
ceived a letter, which he read with appar 
ent annoyance. ‘Just like my crabbed old 
uncle,” he muttered. ‘‘As he paiticularly 
wishes it, 1 suppose I ought to go to him: 
but I shan’t stay long unless he has some 
reasons.” 

The ‘‘crabbed old uncle” did have some 
reason, which he made known very bluntly 
on the morning after his nephew's arrival. 

“I've found a wife for ye, Arty,” said 
he, crossing his knife and fork on his plate, 
and shoving himself away from the break- 
fast table. 

“I’m in no hurry,” said the young man, 
exerting some self-control. 

“But I be!” exclaimed his uncle. “Ef 
ye don’t step lively ye won’t stan’ no chance 
at all. She’s bright as a star, as pooty as a 
posy, an’ good as the anjils.” 

The old man’s emotion was inexplicable 
to his nephew, but it prevented his making 
a light rejoinder, and piqued his curiosity, 
They walked out together, and the old man 
returned to the subject. 

“Ye haint been here this dozen year, an 
ef ye ever seed her, she wuz a chit ye 
wouldn’t remember. D’ye see that leetle 
brown house jest by the turn of the road? 
Wa’al, she lives there. Lemme tell ye what 
that girl done. Ye see, her folks got into 
trouble, an’ I warn’t good frens with ’em; 
but she cum over here ter me, as white an’ 
tremblin’ as a lamb, an’ yit as bold asa lion, 
an’ she axed me ter lift the mortgage an’ 
make it easy for her father for a year; an’ 
ef he didn’t pay it up by then, she would— 
an’ by gracious, my boy, the gal done it! 
She made me say I would, an’ then she 
never come near me as ef she wuz afeerd 
I'd need a little remindin’—not she; but she 
just posted off to New York city an’ took a 
school.” 

At this point, Arthur stopped walking, 
and turned toward his uncle, who stopped 
walking also, but hurried on speaking: 

*‘An’ she paid the hull thing, cleared off 
every cent 0’ the debt from the farm! An’ 
when she cum back | see her one day, an’ I 
sez to her sudden, ‘Ye didn’t do all that by 
teachin’.’ You'd orter seen the look she 
giv me. An’ then | made her tell me how 
twas, arter she made me promise—an’ she’s 
a master hand to get a promise out of a man 
—I’d never tell her parents on’t. Wa’al, 
how do you think she done it? She wentto 
an actoress, a theatre woman, and got a dis- 
guise that made her look like an old woman, 
an’ she larnt how to make all sorts o’ can- 
dies, an’ went out in the streets at night, an’ 
sold it like hot cakes—Why, what ails ye? 
Are ye crazy?” 

Arthur Lynd had seized the old man’s 
hard, brown hand in his supple, white one, 
“an’ gin me the toughest squeeze I ever 
had in my life,” as the old man said after- 
ward. 

‘‘What is her name?” cried Arthur. 

“She’s niece to that city woman, Mis’ 
Bird. Sbe’s Dan’l1 Newcomd’s darter; an’ 
blest if she ain’t too smart an’ too good an’ 
too harnsum to stay a Newcomb while 
there’s any o’ Stephen Billings’s blood 
in—” 

Arthur Lynd was yards off on his way to 
the Newcomb farm. 

Stephen Billings crossed the Newcomb 
threshold for the first time in twenty years 
on the day of Sophronia’s marriage to his 
nephew, which happy event came off in the 
autumn of that year. He arnounced then 
and there that the bride, to whom he had 
given a handsome marriage portion, would 
be his sole heir on one condition, which 
would be found mentioned in his will. And 
that same night he wrote, in his own 
cramped, but plain and sturdy hand, at the 
end of his will: 

“The above is to be carried out ekzackly 
as it is herein sot down, as bein’ my last will 
and testymunt, on the sole condishuu that 
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Sephrony’s fust darter shall be named Anna 

Green Lynd—sorry it can’t be Billings. 
STEPHEN PBILLines.” 

—Hurper's Weekly. 
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CHURN SLOWLY. 

BY SARAH KEABLES HUNT. 
A little maid in the morning sun 

Stood merrily singing and churning— 
“Oh, how I wish this butter was done, 

Then off to the fields I'd be turning!" 
So she hurried the dasher up and down 

Till the farmer called, with half-made frown, 
“Churn slowly! 


,DREN’S COLUMN. 


| 


“(Don't ply the dasher so fast, my dear, 
It is not good for the butter, 
And will make your arms ache, too, I fear, 
And pat you all ina flatter— 
For this is a rule, wherever we turn, 
Dou't be in haste whenever you churn— 
Churn slowly! 


‘If you'd see your butter come nice and sweet 
Don't churn with a nervous jerking, 
But ply the dasher slowly and neat— 
You'll hardly know that you're working, 
And when the butter has come, you")! eay, 
‘Yes, this is surely the very best way’— 
Churn slowly!” 


Now, little folks, do you think that you 
A lessor can find in butter? 
Don't be in haste, whatever you do, 
Or get yourself in a flutter; 
And while you stand at life's great churn, 
Let the farmer’s words to you return— 
“Churn slowly!" 








—Phrenological Journal. 
ET —— 
CLEVER MINNIE. 

“But, mamma,” said Minnie, looking 


grave but determined. ‘I ehall ave to 
wear this dress, because my only other 
white one that is clean is too tightfor any- 
thing; it hurts me so that I can hardly 
breathe.” 

‘I’m sorry, daughter,” the mamma said, 
with an equally determined face. ‘But 
you surely see that sucha a delicate muslin 
as that you have on is not suitable to wear 
toa lawn party. It will tear as easily as 
lace.” 

“But l’ve got to wear it, you see,” said 
Minnie, with a touch of impatience in her 
voice. ‘You don’t want me to wear tight 
clothes, you know.” 

‘‘And what reason have you for wearing 
that broad blue sash?” 

‘Well, mamma, you know it is the only 
one that matches nicely with this dress and 
these stockings; and things ought to match.” 

‘Yes, and why must the stockings be 
worn?” 

“Oh, well,” said Minhie, catching an ead 
of the sash and twisting it. ‘‘I suppose I 
could wear other stockings, but [I thought 
with my nice new slinpers these would look 
the prettiest, and I didn’t think that you 
would care,” 

‘Does it seem to you that ‘nice new slip- 
pers’ that were bought only to wear in the 
house are the proper things for lawn par- 
ties?” 

‘‘No’m; but I had to putthem on. My 
boots have the ugliest great nails sticking 
into my toes; I could hardly walk around 
last night; so, of course I had to put on the 
slippers.” 

Very grave looked the mamma. It wasa 
sad fact that she had never heard of the 
dress that was too tight or of the nails in 
the high-buttoned kid boots, until this mo- 
ment. Could it be possible that her little 
daughter was tempted by her desire to ap- 
pear in fine, new clothes at the party? 

‘There is nothing for you to wear, my 
daughter. I suppose you would not like to 
goin your every-day clothes, and you say 
your other white dress is too tight and the 
nails in your kid boots burt your feet. So 
of course you will have to stay at home. If 
I had heard of this before, I could have al- 
tered the dress and had the boots put in 
order; but you know you have never said 
anything about it before.” 

Then was Minnie’s face very red. ‘I 
can wear them, mamma,” she said, turning 
away. ‘‘They are not very comfortable, 
but I can stand it.” 

“No, daughter, 1 cannot allow you to 
‘stand it.’ You know Ido not wish you to 
dress so that you can ‘hardly breathe,’ nor 
wear shoes in which you can ‘hardly walk 
around.’ I see nothing for you to do but 
to remain at home.” 

Then did poor Minnie burst into a flood 
of tears. She poured the words out very 
fast. Her dress was not too tight, she did 
not have any trouble to breathe, and her 
shoes did not hurt her but just a speck, and 
she could wear them as well as not. 

‘‘Minnie!” said her mother, breaking into 
the midst of this:storm of words. ‘Then, 
what have you been telling your mother?” 

Poor little Minnie! It was a hard lesson. 
She went to no lawn party that afternoon; 
she sat on the back piazza in her dark cali- 
co dress and thick boots, and sobbed. She 
had grown so used to making little bits of 
things into great ones, when it suited her 
convenience to do so, that she actually did 
not realize that she was telling what was un- 
true. I know some other little people who 
have the same bad habit.—The Pansy. 

oe 
NINE LITTLE PIGS, 

We have nine little pigs. 

white. One is light brown. 





One is all 
The rest are 





spotted. These nine pigsliveinapen. It 
is ina yard near the barn. The pigs like to 
runin the yard. They turn up the soft dirt 
with their noses. One day they made a 
hole under the fence. Piggy White got 
out of the yard first. The little brown pig 
came out next. Then all the spotted ones 
came out. Piggy White stopped to look 
around him. ‘‘Wee! wee! what a big 
world this is!” he said. Then all the other 
little pigs said ‘‘Wee! wee!” justlike Piggy 
White. 

Piggy White was larger than any of the 
others; so of course he knew all about it. 
‘*Where shall we go?” said the little brown 
pig. ‘‘Let us go up the hill,” saida spotted 
one. The other little pigs said ‘‘Wee! 
wee!” again. That is the way they said 
yes. 
So they started up the hill. It was a very 
small hill; butthe pigs said, ‘‘What a large 
hill this is!” They were only baby pigs, 
you know. This was their first walk, out 
of their yard. By and by they came to the 
top of the hill. They saw a large house in 
alarge yard. ‘‘What a big pen!” said all 
the little pigs. ‘‘Do you think we shall 
find more pigs there?” said the brown pig. 
‘‘Wee! wee!” said the others. You see, a 
pig thinks the whole world was made for 
pigs. 

Some one had left the gate open. The 
nine pigs went into the yard, one after 
another. No one was in sight, so they 
went on. They were still looking for pigs. 

Before they got to the door, the cook 
came out. The pigs gave her one look. 
“That is no pig,” said Piggy White. 

Then they all ran back to their pen. But 
they knew more than when they left it. 
They had seen the world, and they had 
found that there are more than pigs in it.— 
8S. E. Sprague in Our Little Ones. 














GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 

Mrs. Margaret A. Walls, of New Albany, 
Ind., is president of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Society: vice-president of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union; Floyd Coun- 
ty treasurer of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union; vice-president of the Wo- 
men’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
north-west; secretary and treasurer of the 
Third Presbyterian Church Sunday School; 
president of the Louisville Home for the 
Friendless; and vice president of the Lou- 
isville (Ky.) Woman’s Christian Association. 
These official duties, faithfully performed, 
do not seem to conflict with the discharge 
of her obligations to society, extending hos- 
pitality, and making a home which is at- 
tractive, as a well-kept and judiciously ar- 
ranged household shou!d be. A useful and 
well-ordered life, time wisely improved, 
and happiness bestowed upon all who come 
within the circle of it,are a convincing argu- 
ment against the opponents of the equality 
of the sexes, who talk so much about the 
“sphere” of woman, and seem so alarmed 
at the idea of her going out of her sphere. 

Some of the old Hebrew prophetesses 
were learned in the law. The Jewish Mess- 
enger is willing to continue the experiment, 
and says: ‘If women wish to become law- 
yers, are able to pass the gequisite examina- 
tions, and willing to subject themselves to 
the same rules and difficulties as do the men 
in the profession, why interpose objections 
and raise technical obstacles to their ad- 
mission? The presence of good women in 
some courts might tend to purify the pro- 
ceedings and diminish the number of noisy 
and impertinent litigants, and a clever 
female counsellor might succeed in harmon- 
izing differences that are too delicate for 
rough men to handle. If she is unfit for 
the bar, she will soon discover the fact, and 
so will her clients; if she is able to cope 
with man in what has been hitherto con- 
sidered his special field, let her try: the 
world is wide enough and the opportunities 
plentiful enough for both sexes. But she 
must expect no favors, no mercy, no cour- 
tesy, simply because of her womanhood: 
she will enjoy no specisl immunities; and, 
if she is a good lawyer, she will ask for 
none.” 








HUMOROUS. 
Prof. Ball says the earth is not over 400,- 
000,000 years old. No wonder so many of 
its mountains are bald, and not a single one 


of them is uble to lift its foot. But all of 
them are still spry enough to slope. 


‘‘Mamma, where do thecows get milk?” 
asked Willie, looking up from the foaming 
pan of milk which he had been intently re- 
garding. ‘‘Where do you get your tears?” 
was the answer. After a thoughtful silence 
he again broke out: ‘‘Mamma, do cows 
have to be spanked?” 

Nothing is so admirable as logic. A 
French traveler hurried out of the overland 
train at Colfax last week, tired and dusty, 
and, seating himself at the restaurant-table, 
cried out: ‘‘Vaitaire! bring me a bif tek.” 
The waiter replied that it would take half 
an hour to order and cook the desired viand, 
while the train only stayed fifteen minutes. 
The kindly and sweet-tempered Gaul retort- 
ed: ‘Vell, den, bring me half a bif tek.” 
The waiter wilted. 








MonTus of nausea are spared to women 
who use Healy’s Vegetable Tonic Cordial; 
it helps mother and child. See advt. on 
page 239. 

CEPHALINE relieves at once Hysteria, 
Nervous Spasms, and St. Vitus Dance. 





MUSIC 


FOR LESS THAN 


One Cent a Page 
IN ELEGANT BOUND VOLUMES. 


USEFUL AND INEXPBSNSIVE FORTHE SUMMER OF ALL 
GRADES AND STYLES OF SHEET MUSIC, 





“GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG,” 
256 pages—over 80 choicest of songs. 
“GEMS OF GERMAN SONG,” 
216 pages--100 of the best German songs. 
“GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG,’ 
200 pages, over 150 best Scottish -ongs. 
“BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG," 
208 pages —60 of the x AP sacred songs. 
“WORLD OF SONG.” 
248 pages——4 choice-songs of popular style. 
‘FRANZS ALBUM OF SONG,” 
277 pages—107 of Franz's best songs. 
“NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM,” 
260 pages—132 of Norway's songs. melodies, etc. 
“GEMS OF STRAUSS,” 
248 pages — 86 choicest Strauss waltzes, galo 
“GEMS OF THE DANCE, 
232 pages--80 most popular dance pieces. 
And many other collections. Price each, $2 plain; 
$2.50 cloth; $3 full gilt. 


ps etc. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston. 
No Longer an Experiment, 
The education of girls at CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 


ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have teo often been few. 


EVERY LADY 
IS INTERESTED 
IN THIS CASE, 


OAKDALE, STERLING, Mass., June 8, 1882. 

Ladies;—Two years ago last March I was severely 
afflicted with Sciatica, followed by bone abscesses, 
Up to this date I have had seventeen. I have been 
under the care of two excellent physicians, and have 
taken a great deal of medicine, but with no relief, 
and became so exhausted that the last physician rec- 
ommended my taking Murdock’s Liquid Food as a 
food, When I had taken one and one-half bottles, 
oreighteen ounces. my menses returned, and have 
been regular ever since. They had been suppressed 
over two years, owing to my health being so reduced. 
Since then I feel more Jike my former self, even if I 
have had two sinuses in the groin. Une of them has 
since healed, and the other is improving and dis- 
charging less daily. Last January I commenced 
taking Liquid Food. I have taken no medicine since 
then, and have taken about four bottles. After tak- 
ing three bottles I ceased taking for a while, but 
found that I did not gain, so commenced on my 
fourth bottie. 

My last doctor told me that I did not have one-half 
blood enongh in my system to sustain life, and what 
I had was very thin and poor. He told my friends 
he thought I would soon die of bay Y feel so 
much better and stronger when taking Liguid Food 
that I shall continue to use it, and have faith to be- 
lieve it will supply just what is required for my wast- 
ed system, as I have not taken a step without crutch. 
es for over two years,and no new abscesses have 
formed since I commenced taking Liquid Food. 

I remain respectfully, JENNIE L, CROSS. 


Weare induced to publish this letter, being one of 
many received of similar cases, knowing that the 
loss of the menses always creates poisoned blood, 
and that will develop abscesses, asin this case, or 
other diseases. The diseases that ladies suffer from 
the most come from colds, dyspepsia, constipation 
and change of life, 

Ladies ate more liable to colds than men, as their 
organization is more sensitive and they are more ex- 
posed to sudden heat and cold and become exhaust- 
ed oftener,even if they rally in a few hours. 

From colds more lives are lost than any other dis- 
ease {n adults; the per cent. is as large to the total 
deaths us is that from cholera infantum in infants, 
and in each the mortality can be reduced one-half by 
taking proper nutrition. 

Dyspepsia comes from sedentary habits and ex- 
hausting the system by irreguiar hovrs in all duties 
as much as from the food eaten. Constipation comes 
as much from weakness of the organs not receiving 
proper nourishment as from carelessness—a habit 
which most consider of no evil when it is one of the 
worst, as the blood becomes poisoned as that in- 
creases. The change of life, that leaves so many la- 
dies feeble for life, and shorter.s the lives of many 
one-quarter toone-half, comes from the system not 
being sufficiently nourished to sustain it during the 
change. 

It is such cases as these which Murdock’s Liquid 
Food, which is the only raw food known (and it is 
then when it is needed, as physically one is weaker 
than an infant, and its food is raw, all admit, when 
nourished by its mother), condensed many fold, fur- 
nishing nutrition without the labor of di ion, 
which enabies it to be retained by the stoma hen 
so weak as to refuse water; and will make blood 
faster than all foods and preparations known, when 
taken «qual to a tablespoon four times daily will en- 
able the system to renew one-quarter of its blood in 
thirty to fifty days. 

The worst cases of dyspepsia or constipation can 
be cured by its nse. The change of life any lady can 
pass through in six months by taking one teaspoon- 
ful to a desert spoon of Liquid Food four times daily. 

It is only a household bottle and ought to be in 
every househo!d, as it is only Beef, Mutton and 
Fruits condensed free from drugs, minerals, salts and 
acids. Ask your druggist for essays from medical 
societies, also for the essay published by the City of 
Brussels, on infants, and given to every mother in the 
city, which we have republished; essays on Manufac- 
tured Foods; essays on Meat Extracts, essays on 
Milk, showing what causes one-half of the mortality 
ininfants. 1 0z., 15c,, 6 02,, 55c.; 12 oz., $1. 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO.,BOSTON 
rt r day at home- Samples worth 
$5 t0 $20 $5 tree Address Stinson & Co. 
Portlan aine. 
PHOTOGRAPH | be found'at any ounsen of the 
Toners, 184 Devonehice strest 
ALBUMS, | Bosston. 











MEWICAL REGISTER. 


Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to4 Pp. mM. ‘V8 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR, SARAH A. COLBY,. 


Mrs, Dr, McGraw, 

formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 

dence, R. L., 
Medical Electrician, 
AND 

Massage Treatment. 

Patients treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening without extra charge. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 





Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervons 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis, The Doctor's methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Celic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rhea- 
matism Neuralgia, Sciatica, Banions, Indigestion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints, 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richard 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or chil 
can afford to do without as they arethe only =u 
porters based upon Hygienic principles and the on 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 
ew Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boxton, Mas 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 











Or the same Formula as a Liquid, 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALY’S 
VEGETABLE TONIC CORDIAL 


Offers positive and permanent relief for 
every form of Chronic Weakness, by 
which so large a proportion of the best 
of the sex is tortured, They are prepared 
from the active portions only of well-known garden 
seeds and wayside plants that exert an especial heal- 
ing influence upon the female system, uring six- 
teen years, thousands of ladies have been cured by 
them, and can be referred to Mrs. M., of Roxbury, 
Mass., says: ‘‘I attribute my cure in a case of thir- 
teen years wholly to Healy's Tonic Pills.” Send for 
pamphlet. Letters with stamp answered by lady 
proprietor. Buy of druggists, if possible; if not, we 
will mail pill on voostps of price, $1.00 per box; six 
boxes, $5.00. Cordial, $1.00 per bottle; six bottles, 


$5.00. Addre-s H. P. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass, 


CEPHALINE, 
A peerless Brain and Nerve Food, 
composed of Vegetable and Cereal 
productions, that contain in right- 
MANUFACTU ly adjasted proportions the ele- 
BY ments that sustain the brain and 
MATT iT eaves. It removes all obstruc- 

; tione of the brain, gives vital pow- 
er, cures Headaches, Epilepsy, 
Convulsions, Hysteria, Sleeplessness, and Nervous 
Prostration. Good for the aged, the infirm, the fee- 
ble, and the weary ofall classes. Send for proofs of 
cures. Buy of your druggist, if possible; if rot, we 
will mail it on receipt on Pree | cents per box; six 
boxes, $2.50. Address, H. F, THAYER & Co., 18 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


“WHY IS IT So,”’ 


A Serial Story of power and pathos, illustrt - 
tive of many phases of woman's life and labor; by 
Virginta A. Betts. 

This Serial, worth every thoughtful woman's read- 
ing, is found only in Woman at Work, alit 
erary Magazine, devoted to the record and encour- 
agement of woman’s work. SusscripTion—$1.50 a 
year, single numbers 15 cents. Address, 

WOMAN AT WORK, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
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WARSTO, 
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DINING ROOMS 








FOR 


LADIES x GENTLEMEN 


23 T029 BRATTLE ST 
© BOSTON @ 


a 
IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and F ant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
per, 5 
cents each and upwa : 


STUDENTS’ 
Wholesale and Retail, 


WARD & GAY 
NOTE BOOKS. | “is: Devocnice'se Boston. 





In Manilla or white 
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DISEASES CURED. 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, 
Massage and Movement Cure, at No. 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Masa, 

by Dr. George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business ils 
genial disposition, large sympathies, aad 
vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, oa 
peculiarly fit him to treat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features 

He has had under his treatment during the tess 


fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and aga queRasiens and in literature, among them, 
some of the most wealthy and influential men 


women in the country. 

Dr. Rhodes has made a special study of Paralyste, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sie. 
gularly successful in their treatment 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, Las 
died, and his case was complicated with a polyps 
on the brain, and other troubles, making rece 
at his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that bh 
life was prolonged and made more comfortable 
the treatment, was gratefully acknowledged b 2 
family, and admitted by his former medical adwisera. 
His own opinion of Dk. Ruopes, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under hes care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished ly 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Da. 
Ruopes, and were restored to health 

One more case we will mention,—a son of the late 
Prot. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Da. 
RuopeEs, almost completely paralyzed, so that eves 
his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter te 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad. 
anes room, In fact the boy was given ower te die 

y the physicians attending him inally, as a last 
resort, his mother brought him to Dx. Ruopes, and 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health, His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
the facts,as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 

That vige and profound scholar, Pror. Catviw B. 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Da, 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
co poe health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grat. 
tude to Dr. Ruopes, by sending him over one hus. 
dred patients, every one of whom has been cured by 
his treatment. 

The Hon, W1LtiaM D, Hooxer, of San F 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be 
under Dr. Ruovgs’ care and treatment, after 
given up as incurable by many of our most prom 
physicians, both at home and abroad. After being 
under Dr, Ruopes’ treatment five months, he was 
restored to health, and returned to his home a happy 
man. 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, bet we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dx. Ruopss’ successful 
treatment of all diseases is known from the Atlante 
to the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills ,of this life 
callupoh Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, Bostoa, 
Mass., and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment, 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it com 
venient to call and take treatment 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 


UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly3s 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEx ES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continue to June. his edica) School was 

one of the first in this country to olre « 
liminary examination and to farnieh s three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional! degree 
in Medicine and Gereee as an evidence of study. 

The New Englan emale Medical Collere, the 
first schoo! ever established for the medical edacation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
mL, announcemente or information, 

ean. 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 





’ e . 
. 
Woman's Medical College=Chic 

The annual session commences about the 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. & 
term commences about March 1, and continues 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course on: 
study, and the requirements for graduation fally 
equal to contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prot. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


“WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 3.d Winter Session wil! open on Thoreda ° 
L ,1882, in the new college bulldiog. Clintedd te 
struction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Penney 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospl- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demen- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to al! matricalates 
of theyear. For further information address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medica! Dean,, 
No. Coliege Ave. and 2ist St.. Pars. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-boek of noble living,” says 
William Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman's daties,"says 
Col. Higginson, 





New cheap edition, paper binding......... 25 cente. 
Fourth cloth edition, dlecant andeubstantial .. $1.0 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 
A mass meeting of woman suffragists of 
Ohio will be held in the Murphy Taberna- 
cle, on Third street, Columbus, O., on 
Wednesday, August 2, for the purpose of 
reorganizing the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Obio, which is auxiliary to the 
American. 
Coffee, tea, fruit, etc., will be served in a 
room below. Let all bring ‘‘picnic” bas- 
kets, and we assure them a good time. 
R. A. 8. JANNEY. 
Columbus, Ohio, June 29, 1882. 
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RATIONAL DRESS SOCIETY. 


A society to promote ‘‘rational dress” has 
been formed in England. The Viscountess 
Habberton is president. They announce 
their object to be first, to promote the adop- 
tion, according to individual taste and con- 
venience, of a style of dress based upon con- 
siderations of health, comfort and beauty, 
and to deprecate constant changes of fash- 
ion, which cannot be recommended on any of 
these grounds; and second, to promote their 
objects by means of drawing-room meet- 
ings, advertisements, circulating pamphlets, 
leaflets, etc., and also by issuing patterns 
which meet the approval of the committee. 
An annual subscription of two shillings six- 
pence constitutes membership. Those in- 
terested in the objects of the society are re- 
quested to write to the secretary, Mrs. E. 
M. King, 34 Cornwall Road, Bayswater, 
England. 

The committee of the Rational Dress Re- 
form Society consists of the following la- 
dies:—Mrg. Glover, Miss Hamilton, Mrs. 
Alfred Ilingworth, Mrs. Lewin, Mrs. Dun- 
can MacLaren, Mrs. Charles MacLaren, 
Miss Wilson. 

They ixtend to protest against the attempt 
to introduce any fashion in dress which 
either deforms the figure, impedes the 
movements of the body, or injures the 
health, and earnestly beg members of the 
society to avoid wearing any article of dress 
so denounced. They protest against cor- 
sets or tight-fitting bodices of any kind, 
high or narrow heeled boots and shoes, as 
injurious to health. Against heavily 
weighted skirts, as rendering healthy exer- 
cise almost impossible, and all tie-down 
cloaks or other garments which impede the 
movements of the arms. Against crino 
lines, or crinolettes of any kind or shape, 
as deforming, indecent and vulgar. 

This is a movement in the right direction. 
Thoughtful women more and more revolt 
against the absurd and unhealthy styles of 
dress which fashion imposes. One of the 
first questions to which our collegiate alum- 
ne devoted their thoughts was, an improve- 
ment in the style of dressof women. There 
is great need of it. L. 8. 

“> 


WOMAN’S WORK AND WAGES. 


An article entitled ‘‘Woman’s Work and 
Woman's Wages,” in the North American 
for August, is noticeable both for its facts 
and its inferences. We print it in tull to- 
day. The factsare not new, and in many 
cases need elucidation, but they are skilfully 
combined. Separated from their true re- 
lations, they are so used as to seem to sig- 
nify precisely the opposite of their real 
meaning. The inferences are almost all 
fallacious and misleading. 

Mr. Elliott begins by saying that ‘‘one of 
the most subtle, most difficult questions of 
the day is as to the present and future con- 
dition of working women.” The same is 
true, in precisely the same sense, of thecon- 
dition of working men. Only, in the case 
of working men, the problem is simplified 
by the frank acceptance of that very prin- 
ciple of ‘‘free competition based on the laws 
of trade,” which Mr. Elliott dreads and de- 
nounces. Indeed, the first criticism to be 
made of the pessimistic view of this article, 
is that it ignores those laws of trade which 
are as inevitable and as beneficent as the 
law of gravitation. The painful facts 
which Mr. Elliott arrays, so far from prov- 
ing that these laws are injurious to women, 
prove that restrictions upon their free op- 
eration are most of all to be dreaded. For 
these facts are drawn largely from China, 
Germany, and other countries in which wo- 
man’s rights have scarcely been heard of. 
Woman's wages are lowest where the false 
idea of “protection” is most prevalent. 





with woman’s personal liberty of action, 
which Mr. Elliott seems to approve,has been 
applied for six thousand years in the case of 
men 8s well as of women, and always witb 
the same result, viz.: the depression and 
degradation of the ‘‘protected” classes. 

In his attempt to show the superior ad 
vantages of a domestic career for woman, 
(which as a general proposition no one 
doubts or denies,) the autnor grossly exag- 
gerates the disadvantages to which working 
women are subjected. They are not in 
most cases the chronic invalids he describes. 
It may be doubted whether they lose more 
time by illness than men in corresponding 
pursuits lose by illness and dissipation com- 
bined. Nor is it fair to contrast the com- 
pensation paid the sexes respectively in in- 
dustrial pursuits, as any true measure of 
their respective efficiency, since women are 
not paid equal wages for equal quality and 
amount of work. Just here is one of the 
fallacies of the article. It gravely asserts 
that “‘there is and can be no systematic 
rating down of woman's work.” Wereply 
that there is and has been this systematic 
rating down, and that it will continue until 
women are as free as men to compete in the 
labor market, and to combine with other 
laborers, with the ballot in their hands. In 
every city, town anc village of America, 
the women teachers are ‘‘rated down” from 
one-third to one-half, in comparison with 
men teachers of equal ability. 

Next we are told that ‘‘even in the most 
dexterous kinds of mill-work, women rate 
at about one-half the value of men. Yet 
mill-owners who employ women will admit 
that, in such work as they do, a woman can 
do as much or more work than a man. 
Why, then, are they not paid as much as 
men? Because they can be hired for less. 
Why can they be hired for less? Because 
they find so few employments open to them 
that they compete unduly with each other. 
Why are so few employments open to them? 
Because custom and the mistaken public 
opinion which our author represents ex- 
clude women from most branches of in- 
dustry. 

‘Is that progress and civilization which 
forces women toenterinto competition with 
men?” asks our author. We answer, ‘Yes, 
provided the competition is equal, free and 
fair. Such competition, alas, is not yet 
fully accorded even to men, far less to wo- 
men. Labor is fettered by monopolies. It 
is our “protective” tariff, our inflated paper 
currency, our excessive taxation, our enor- 
mous national, state and municipal indebt- 

edness, our railroad combinations, our ex- 
travagant and unfaithful public and private 
expenditures—which cripple and beggar la- 
bor, which make free and fair competition 
impossible, even among men; which dimin- 
ish marriages and homes, which set up a 
false standard of living, and make young 
men disinclined to marry because they are 
unwilling toremain poor. Women aresub- 
ject to all these obstacles, and, in addition, 
to the spirit which Mr. Elliott represents— 
the spirit which regards work as a fixed 
quantity, and grudges a woman every dollar 
she earns, as if it were taken from the pock- 
ets of some man: which closes the avenues 
of employment to women, and prevents 
them from obtaining ‘‘a fair day’s wages for 
a fair day's work.” 

Mr. Elliott says that to-day ‘‘no queen 
works, nochieftain’s wife works, no trader’s 
wife works, no lady works, or wishes to 
work, or expects to work.” Where does 
this gentleman live? What class of ladies 
are his associates? We think that a majority 
of American women, married and unmar- 
ried, habitually over-work, in all grades of 
society. Work was never so honorable and 
so honored among women as now. Indeed, 
women have always found work enough to 
do—the trouble is and has been only that it 
is not fairly paid. 

But our author blames single women se- 
verely for not marrying. He seems fo think 
that they prefer clerkship to marriage. He 
gives five causes why they do not marry: 
1, Health. 2, Mental condition. 3, Im- 
practicable theories. 4, The ignorance, 
greediness and sensuality of the average 
man. 5, The number of unhappy mar- 
riages. We should say that his fourth and 
fifth reasons should be put first, and that his 
first, second and third are scarcely reasons 
at all. Women, as arule, are not more dis- 
inclined to marry than formerly. Men, as 
arule, are more disinclined. This is due 
not so much to ‘‘ignorance, greediness and 
sensuality,” as to the growing complexity of 
social conditions, and the higher standard 
of living. Men are increasingly shy of 
marriage, because they feel unable to as- 
sume its financial burdens, and are unwil- 
ling to incur the sacrifice of style and lux- 
ury which it would cost them. Women do 
not directly assume these burdens, and are 
more simple in their tastes and habits, 
Asto the average health of unmarried 
women who work, bad as it often is, it is 
better than that of unmarried women who 
areidle; better than that of married women, 
asarule. Nor is it so much worse than 
that cf men as is generally supposed. For 
a larger proportion of women than of men 
live to be old. 

To assume that men find it harder to make 
a living because women find it easier to do 
so, and that these facts stand related as 
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cause and effect, is a most serious mistake. 


The assertion that ‘‘just so far as woman is 
forced or forves herself into the labor mar- 
ket, in competition with man, does she drag 
down and cheapen labor,” is about as false 
a statement as can be put into the same 
number of words. To say that ‘‘she makes 
no more work, and only divides existing 
work with man,” is an absurdity, As well 
might we say that ‘‘half the men of the 
community competing with the other half 
lessen the wages of the average man one- 
half.” On this principle, all we need, in 
order to secure universal affluence, is to 
prohibit immigration and decimate the 
children. We say, on the contrary, that 
work is not a fixed quantity, but one which 
varies indefinitely, according to the tastes 
and habits of acommunity. We maintain 
that the labor of every adult individual, 
man or woman, of average health, will pro- 
duce by eight hours well-directed daily la- 
bor, more wealth than is needed for a com- 
fortable subsistence, leaving sufficient sur- 
plus to sustain the aged, the children, and 
the invalids. What we need, is to free la- 
bor from the shackles of monopoly, and 
give every working man and every working 
woman legal, social and political equality, 
and the widest possible field for the exer- 
cise of individual capacity. H. B. B. 
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IDOLS AND ICONOCLASTS. 


Last Friday week, at the Concord School 
of Philosophy, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe de- 
liverel the first of her two lectures, her 
theme being ‘‘Idols and Iconoclasts. 

A gallery of forms of the past, a gather- 
ing of the idols of the mind, was the picture 
she presented first to the audience. Forms 
created by the imagination, she said, are 
very dear to the human heart. They are 
idols, imaging the Divine as well as we can 
image him. We thank the artist who sets 
them within the shrine, and thank still 
more fervently the reformer who overthrows 
them. Logic has its idols, figures of speech, 
and formulas of belief, for which people 
have burned and tortured their fellows, 
condemning them not only to the stake in 
this world, but to the unquenchable fires of 
hell. Our Puritan fathers, in the name of 
these metaphysical idols, hanged the Quak- 
ers and drove the Baptists beyond their 
borders. The iconoclast’s tool becomes an 
idol. Obeisance is made to Theodore 
Parker’s hammer, The iconoclast strikes 
ut the thing before him, thinking he has 
destroyed it. Has he? Has not the most 
faulty human creation some underlying 
reason for its being, sothat it cannot be de- 
stroyed by any effort? This is true of the 
good and the bad. For each generation 
there is a good to seek and to establish. 
There is an evil to defeat and destroy. 
Moral life comes from the struggle between 
the two principles. | 

Our belief has tw@ aspects, the static and 
the dynamic. The/Godhead is the same 
yesterday, to-day cad forever. There is 
the static, the immovable, the notion of 
which, deteriorating through human iguor- 
ance and obstinacy, inflicts upon church, 
state and society the paralysis which 
is spuken of as conservatism. But Christ 
says that God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living. This is the inexplicable 
dynamic force which vitalizes and recreates 
the universe. 

But she appeared as an apologist for the 
idol as much as for the iconoclast. Liberty 
to symbolize our perceptions is the first 
condition of progress in art or religion. 
The idols of theology have been many. 
She spoke of her study of Schelling’s ‘‘Mys- 
tery of Revelation,” and his explanation of 
the origin of Christ by saying that the God- 
head is set up in opposition to himself. In 
accepting this doctrine we set up a divine 
form of ourselves, concerning which we 
can conceive nothing. This conception, 
which stands to us in place of God, is itself 
an error. The opposition it involves is 
solved by puting Christin harmony with 
God. Christ is both ideal and idol. As 
ideal, he represents the victory of the spirit 
over the flesh. The attenuated and un- 
earthly Christ is to-day an ugly, though 
venerable, idol of the past. Inthe theology 
of the day he is not only a personage, but 
a principle. The offence of Satan and the 
—- of evil seem to lie in the exaggeration 
and consequent derangement of an element 
which is itself essential in the divine econ- 
omy. It is the element essential to full 
freedom—the power of resistance to the 
order of the universe. 

Is not self-hood anidol? Yetit represents 
something which is not an illusion. The 
sense of personality is as important in 
morals as the powers of the physical nature 
are in the preservation of life. The icono- 
clast has his office. Children must be de- 
livered from fancied knowledge. To illus: 
trate the persistence of idols thought to be 
destroyed, Mrs. Howe quoted Emerson’s 

If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain. 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pase, and turn again. 

But men have idols also in their models. 
Each one should strive to be a perfect in 
dividual, but to cultivate one’s self is to 
cultivate only vanity. Types of character 
become idols when new influences have 
carried the race to new developments. The 
idols of manhood and womanhood are not 
what they were fifty yearsago. Sometypes 
have died out. The saint of her youth had 
an embalmed atmosphere which seemed 
deleterious to life. e or she went to no 
ball, nor theatre, Vp prs no harmless game 
of cards, followed no idealistic lead in dress 
or furniture. Such persons, termed evan- 
gelical, would speak of the most harmless 
pleasures as sure to end in the eternity of 
suffering which they contemplated, as if it 
did them good to talk about it. The blue- 
stocking of her youth, difficult then, is im- 
possible now. Folly itself has not the im- 
pertinence to sniff at a woman who is 





studious and thoughtful. As to idols of the 
affections, Mrs. Howe said that falling in 





love is a thing which has gone 80 entirely 
out of fashion that a woman of her age 
might be excused for askiog whether any 
one of those present had ever dreamed 
what the idea of such an experience coulkt 
be. Idols of fashion and of music were 
then passed in review by Mrs. Bowe. Of 
religious iconoclasts, she mentioned especi- 
ally Emerson and Jheodore Parker. She 
spoke briefly of the ugly idols which people 
will cherish, and then made particular men- 
tion as iconoclasts of John Weiss and David 
A. Wasson. In closing, she spoke of death 
as the great iconoclast. He dissolves the 
form and frees the spirit, but he has never 
the last word. Life is both spirit and 
form. Much has been done by the mighty 
efforts of buman art and criticism. She 
closed with the quotation: “The grass 
-withereth and the flower fadeth, but the 
word of our God shall stand forever.” 
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WOMEN IN PARISH MEETING. 








It is not generally known that by a law 
passed in 1869, women are entitled to vote 
and hold office in parish and religious soci- 
eties in Massachusetts on the same terms as 
men. 

In a private letter, we are informed of a 
case. The letter says: 


Last spring, at the parish meeting, wo- 
men were invited to join one of our relig- 
ious societies. Several gladly did so, but, 
after we had joined, a stiff-necked brother 
disputed our right to vote, and unless we 
could cite the law which gives us that right 
we should not be allowed the privilege. At 
that meeting the parish committee were 
requested to investigate the matter. 

ut.as the ladies feared would be the case, 
the committee appointed to investigate had 
neglected their business, and when called 
upon to report were unable to state posi- 
tively, but wereof the opinion that it would 
not be legal for women to vote. This would 
robably have settied the case, had not the 
adies been prepared to report differently. 
Acting upon the principle that ‘‘if you 
would be sure anything is done properly 
look after it yourself,” they went to the 
meeting armed with a copy of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL containing Mr, Bowditch’s speech, 
and the laws and resolves of 1869, and the 
fact, ascertained from au examination of 
the revised statutes, that the law was still in 
force. Their evidence was pronounced sat- 
isfactory by all who had been in doubt, and 
they were allowed to voie on all matters 
brought before the meeting. 

Moral—Ladies, don’t trust to investigat- 
ing committees of the other sex, where your 
own interests are concerned. 

It is rather late to report for our town 
meetings of previous years, but thinking 
you may feel interested to kfow something 
about them, I will merely say that the first 
year we were granted the school suffrage, 
seven ladies registered and four voted; 
another who would have voted was very 
sick at the time and died shortly after. The 
next year the same names were placed upon 


the voting list, but no tax bills were pre- 
sented. our ladies voted, as on the previ- 
ous year. This year one of the ladies lost 


her chance to vote by not applying to be 
assessed; the three who voted were proper- 
ty-holders, and their names were placed 
upon the list, as they had been the two pre- 
ceding years. So you see we are holding 
our own. 

I wish this question of women’s voting in 
church and parish meetings and of speak- 
ing in meeting might be understood. We have 
been without a minister for two years, and 
cannot settle one now, just on that account. 
There are only a few suffragists here, but 
they feel that they are on the right side and 
are doing bravely. Senator Horton's paper 
(the Essex County Mercury) is extensively 
read here; indeed, that an the Congrega- 
tionalist are about all the papers that most 
of our people see or read, so you see what 
we have to fight against. But we are gain 
ing. The ladies voted at the parish meet- 
ing, at the church meeting also, and of late 
many repeat a verse from the Bible, who 
have beep heretofore opposed to women’s 
speaking in public. & 0. FP. 
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LETTER FROM MISS GREW. 


Epiror JoURNAL:—In a recent number 
of the paper, I read with surprise a state- 
ment that ‘‘for the first time in the history 
of the Unitarian denomination, a sermon 
was preached by a woman.” This was fol- 
lowed by an announcement that Miss East- 
man had preached a sermon on ‘‘Immortali- 
ty,” at the recent meeting of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 

Women have occasionally preached in 
Unitarian pulpits during several years past, 
and two successive pastors of a Unita- 
rian church in New England have been wo- 
men. 

It is due to the Unitarian denomination 
that its comparative freedom from the vul- 
gar prejudice respecting woman’s place in 
the church shoud be acknowledged. I do 
not know how many Unitarian pulpits are 
closed against woman; I do know that many 
of them are open to her, and that she is 
cordially welcomed intothem. In church 
conferences, local and generai, women are 
delegates; and in the American Unitarian 
Association they are executive officers. 
The only instance, within my knowledge, 
of the appointment of a woman on a com- 
mittee to test and decide a minister’s quali- 
fication for a pastorate, was in the Unita- 
rian church. 

No religious organization exists, I believe, 
in which men and women stand in perfect 
equality; but some are far in advance of 
others in this respect. We give honor 
where honor is due, and look for further 
progreas. Mary GREw. 

July 20, 1882. 
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CO-EDUCATION IN NEW YURK 6Taryg. | 

Eprrorn JouRNAL:—At the seventeenth 
annual com .encement of the St. Lawrence 
College ot Letters and Science, held here 
recently, eight young lady graduates iliys. 
trated the clsim of our sex to equality 
in mental excellence with the 80-called 
“stronger sex.” While the orations were 
all fine, scholarly efforts, the essays of the 
young ladies were of remarkable merit. 
All were in the bloom of girlish loveliness 
were dressed in simple elegance, their only 
ornaments being natural flowers, 

On Miss Florence J. Lee, Lawson U. Rich 
and Irene L. Lewis was conferred the de. 
gree of A. B. Miss Lee has distinguisheq 
herself, the past winter, in debates and es. 
says, asanable and fearless champion of 
woman suffrage. She is not twenty, yet 
she won the Lutin prize, is proficient in six 
languages, and accomplished in drawing, 
painting, and vocal and instrumental music. 
She will enter Fort Plain (N. Y ) Institute 
in September, as teacher of natural science. 
She is also a delegate to the general conven. 
tion of the Kappa Gamma Fraternity, at 
Madison, Wis. Her essay on ‘‘The Ancient 
and Modern Drama, as illustrated in Sopho- 
cles and Shakspeare,” was of rare literary 
excellence, and was given in a voice of won. 
derful compass, flexibility and sweetness, 
Her enunciation was perfect, and would 
have satisfied Richard Grant White. Not, 
syllable failed to reach the thousand visi. 
tors who were present. This worthy daugh. 
ter of a noble sire, Rev. Dr. J. 8. Lee, wit!) 
prove a powerful ally to the toilers for the 
right. 

Miss Irene Lewis, on ‘‘Darwin and Evo. 
lution,” was admirable. ‘‘Success,” by 
Miss Anna Stockton, was itself a brilliant 
success; and every one of the bright girl 
graduates won golden opinions, while the 
young gentlemen gave orations of excep- 
tional ability. The music was good. The 
Temple Quartette, of Boston, chanted the 
twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes, and en- 
chanted the immense audience, 

HELEN Rica, 

Canton, N. ¥., July 22, 1882. 
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“WE WILL NOT HAVE HER SELFISH.” 





A little three-year-old boy was one day 
seen to snatch an apple from atwo-year-old, 
saying with much earnestness as he did so, 
“I will not have him selfish!” 

Some of the Episcopalian clergymen of 
Illinois have been taking the same high 
moral ground. The question as to whether 
women should vote in parish meetings has 
been under discussion, and, among the ob. 
jections, one unanswerable argument was 
advanced. There were gentlemen who 
were not opposed to the ‘idea per se of per- 
mitting church-women a voice in parish 
affairs, but, if women were allowed to vote, 
they would have a right to be elected to office ! 

Now 1 do not live in Illinois and I am 
not an Episcopalian, but 1 am deeply inter- 
ested in the elevation of women everywhere, 
and feel that we cannot be too thankful for 
these great and good men. They have de- 
termined to save woman from becoming a 
grasping office-seeker, even at the cost of 
accepting the offices themselves! They 
‘‘will not have her selfish!” 

But the great and good men are not all in 
Illinois; there are some in the Massachusetts 
State Medical Society. Dr. Shattuck has 
uttered his bull of excommunication against 
all women who enter his profession. It is 
bad enough to see women degrade them- 
selves, as he says they do, by the study of 
medicine; it is harder to see these unwoman- 
ly creatures build np a lucrative practice; 
but when their selfishness reaches its climax 
and they insist on admission to the privil- 
eges of the Medica! Association, ‘‘it’s what 
human nature can’t endure,” as Marjory 
Fleming said of her multiplication table. 
He cannot stand by and see a woman taste 
the fruit of that tree of knowledge, and he 
and his colleagues manfully snatch it away. 

What a greedy, grasping creature woman 
is! We shudder to think what she might 
have become, had not men, from the days 
of Adam, who shared Eve’s apple, heroical- 
ly adhered to the noble determinution— 
‘We will not have her selfish!” 

FRANCES STOUGHTON BAILEY. 

Providence, R. 1. 
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WOMAN AN E CHURCH. 


Atthe recent laying of the corner-stone 
of the ‘‘People’s Church,” on Columbus 
avenue, Boston, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
was invited to deliver an address on the 
occasion, in company with Bishop Foster, 
Drs. Mallalieu, A. J. Gordon, E. H. Webb, 
B. K. Peirce of Zion’s Herald, and otbers. 
The pastor, Rev. J. W. Hamilton, in intro- 
ducing her, after alluding to the novelty of 
a woman making an address on such ap 
occasion, remarked that ‘if woman must 
keep silent in the churches, he supposed 
there was nothing improper in her speak- 
ing out-doors.” Mrs. Livermore then spoke, 
as follows: 

The world had existed unknown ages be- 
fore men knew enough, or cared enough,to 
make a record of what they thought, felt, 
hoped, feared, suffered, and aspired to. 
These were the pre-historic ages. Buteven 
then there were insavage bosoms longings 
for the God they knew not, and whom they 
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saee werkiged with ites and 
worshiped wit agan rites an 
blindly th caainasion e cannot doubt 
put that woman was, in those days, as de- 
yout snd as religious as man. Standing 
r than man to the great mysteries of 
hfe and death, she must have questioned 
with awe concerning the new life which 
throbbed beneath her heart; she must have 
palpitated with love to the unknown Author 
of the being of the child whose advent in- 
vested life with new bliss; she must have 
jpvoked His care for the little spirit, as, 
parting companionship with the body, it set 
out at death on an unknown jouraey. 
When men knew enough, or cared en- 
ough, to write out their experiences, his: 
begins; and history begins in Egypt. 
It breaks upon us at once with wonderful 
completeness. The civilization of Egypt 
antedates all others in art, religion, 
science, literature, and the avocations,and is 
the store house whence the refinements of 
other nations are taken. It was much to 
say of Moses that he was “learned inall the 
wisdom of the Egyptians.” The religion 
of Egypt was the worship of nature, and its 

g were powers and laws, Everything 
among the Egyptians took the stamp of re. 
jigion, and the priest regulated every detail 
lg rail life. Woman here stood on an 
equality with man, and ministered with him 
at the sacred altar. Wherever there was a 

riest, there was also a priestess. Woman- 
Pood was the second person of the Egyptian 

nead. The first was God the Father— 
foie: the second, God the Mother—lsis; 
the third, God the Son—Horus. 

Egypt decayed, and Greece led the world 
jn civilization. If the religion of Egypt 
was the worship of nature, that of Greece 
was the worship of man. The gods of 
Greece were idealized men and women, on 
alarge scale, but intensely human. They 
were the gods evolved by the poets, the 
artists and the philosophers, and all contri- 
buted to the wonderful development of 
Greece, Which gave to the world a marvel- 
ous literature, philosophy and art. 

When Rome succeeded Greece, bequeath- 
ing in her turn, as her legacy to the world, 
a wonderful development of law, she begged 
or stole her religion from Greece. But the 
religion of Rome, still human in part, was 
prosaic, practical, serious. The Romans 
worshiped their gods for some useful pur- 

, as givers of earthly fortune. And 
Roman worship was utililarian, But in 
both systems—that of Greece and Rome— 
woman was recognized. The sexes stood 
equal—the goddess was as sublime as the 
god, and the priestess was the peer of the 
priest. So with all the old mythologies. 
“Every heavenly throne held two.” If 
there was an Egyptian god Osiris,there was 
his equal goddess, Isis. Baal, the god of 
the Assyrians, ‘‘who tempted Israel to sin,” 
was complemented by his queen, the moon- 
ed Ashtaroth. Zcus, the great god of the 
Greeks, was only the equal of Pallas Athena, 
the goddess who sprang directly from his 
brain, and who was so much his equal that 
“when she bowed her head it was as if Zeus 
had nodded.” If the Roman Jupiter was 
“king of heaven,” Juno was his queen, a 
female Jupiter. 1f Thor reigns in the Scan- 
dinavian heaven, sv also does the goddess 
Freya, the queen of love. 

In al) these gross ideas are seen the strug- 
gles of the human heart to incorporate the 
element of womanhood, of motherhood, 
in the conception of the Deity. There was 
some deep sympathy in the human heart 
ready to accept it—something deeper than 
ordinary doctrines reach; and in every land 
there took root the dominant idea of a 
mother-goddess, beautiful and benignant, 
an object of supplication and worship. 

With the advent of Christianity, there en- 
tered into the world new ideas concerning 
woman’s equality and moral and religious 
responsibility. St. Augustine tells us that 
“Christ appeared on earth as a man for the 
exaltation of the male sex; and for the con- 
solation of womankind was born of a wo- 
man only.” And Christ, it was taught, 
united the virtues of the twosexes. Certain 
it is, that women gave to Christ large and 
devoted following. They ministered to 
Him; they accepted His teachings; they 
followed Him through the murderous throng 
to the foot of the cross, and remained to the 
terrible end; they sped through the gray 
dawn of the morning to His sepulchre, with 
sweet spices, to assist in the embalming of 
His body; it was a woman to whom Christ 
first revealed Himself after He rose from 
the dead; it wasa woman whom He first 
commissioned to preach the tidings of His 
resurrection. And from that day to the 
present, women have given to the Christian 
teligion more devotion, heroic service, and 
entire consecration than any religion of 
heathenism was ever able to evoke. If wo- 
men should forsake Christianity and its 
public services, as men do, nearly half the 
churches of Christendom would be closed 
in & year. 

Mosheim, the ecclesiastical historian, tells 
us that from the very first rise of the Chris- 
tian church, it had a class of ministers com- 
posed of persons of each sex; and that 
through their ministry the principles o7 the 
Christian religion were diffused. These 
ministers were called ‘‘deacons” and 
“deaconesses,” and continued in the Latin 
church until the tenth or eleventh century, 
and in the Greek church until the twelfth. 

But if Christianity conquered Greece and 
Rome, they, in turn, conquered it, in part. 

here was wanted a new type of womanly 
perfection—one combining the excellences 
of the ancient goddesses with high Christian 
character, and in the fourth century the ten- 
der image of the Virgin Mary, the Madonna 
of Italy, became the object of worship, and 
fathered to itself many relics of ancient 
aiths. Partly, this was the result of the 

teachings of the church whose conception 
of God was little more than infinite mascu- 
inity ; and, partly, it came from the hun- 
ger of the heart of the world foran ideal of 
the Deity that embodied motherhood as well 
48 fatherhood, womanhood as well as man- 
hood. Superstitious as this worship is re- 
ed by Protestants, it yet attests the 
hold of the heart npon what ministers 
Most tenderly to its need. I have seen no 
more touching or reverent spectacle in 
church and cathedral,in the Old World and 
New, than the worship of the Virgin 
other by devout votaries, who thus ap- 





pealed in the oniy way known to them, to 
the great mother heart of God. 

The Reformaticn of the sixteenth century. 
and the establishment of the Protestant 
Church, brought in again a religion wholly 
masculine. Again the representations of 
the Deity were entirely of His fatherhood, 
and in their righteous wrath against the 
abominations of medisval Catholicism, the 
great reformers sought to uproot and 
wrench out all that was feminine, artistic, 
and tender, and to build their church of 
rugged masonry. This ow did, at first, 
most effectuilly. But with larger growth, 
broader culture, and a deeper spiritual in- 
sight, a change is coming over the Christian 
world. Simultaneously with the great 
quickening which has come to women, lift- 
ing them to higher levels of thought and 
ambition, intensifying their moral power, 
and deepening the religious current of their 
lives, there has come a larger, tenderer and 
nobler conception of Deity. More and more 
the Christian world is coming to recognize 
God as Infinite Manhood and Infinite Wo- 
manLood—Infinite Fatherhood and Infinite 
Motherhood—who has created His children 
dual, man and woman, two halves of one 
whole, one the complement and the supple- 
ment of the other, equal but different, with 
equal rights, and entitled to equal opportu- 
nities. 

No church of Christendom comprehend- 
ed these truths so early and so well as the 
Methodist Church, wing its existence, 
almost, to a woman, with hallowed memo- 
ries of Susanna Wesley, Lady Huntington, 
Barbara Heck, and other saintly women in- 
terwoven with its history, it gave to wo- 
men, from the very beginning of its exist- 
ence, larger liberty and opportunity than 
was vouchsafed by any other sect, It has 
been repaid by a more rapid and a larger 
growth. The women of its communion 
have labored for it with a love and a zeal 
commensurate with its largeness of pur- 
pose towards them. It is not strange, there- 
fore, although it is novel, that when the 
corner-stone is to be laid of the People’s 
Church, a Methodist church, that a woman 
should be invited on the occasion to speak 
for women. For women are people, and 
the Methodist Church recognizes woman. It 
has been in the van in providing for wo- 
man’s higher eduation, opening to her its 
colleges and its professional schools equally 
with man, and graduating her with the 
same diploma. It places her, when compe- 
tent, in the chair of its professorships, and 
allows her the freedom of its pulpits, al- 
though still refusing her ordination. Its 
largeness, its liberality, and its almost com- 
plete fairness to women, have gathered 
about it a constituency of women outside 
its own membership, broad in thought and 
noble in purpose, to whom advancement of 
their sex has become a religion. They work 
for it and with it, and give to it their influ- 
ence and their labor, helping the church and 
being helped by it. 

The day is hastening when the Christian 
church shall remove all restrictions from 
its daughters, and allow their capacity to 
determine their church work. If God has 
given to woman a gift, it is evident that He 
intended her to use it, whether it shall be a 
gift that will lead her to practive medicine, 
or preach the Gospel. 

In one of the temples of Greece, there 
was placed a colossal statue of the god Zeus, 
in a sitting position. The temple was not 
large enough for the statue. And if it could 
have raised itself to its full height and ex- 
tended its arms, it would have thrown dowr 
the walls which enclosed it. Such a statue 
is the genius of Christianity. Already it is 
erecting itself to its fnll proportions. A\l- 
ready its arms are extended. And the roof 
is being lifted, and the walls are tottering 
tothejr fall. And there peals down to us 
the declaration made eighteen hundred 
years ago, as divine now as when it was ut- 
tered by the great Apostle: ‘‘There is now, 
therefore” (since the advent of Christianity), 
‘neither bond nor free, neither Jew nor 
Greek, neither male nor female” (all the un- 
just distinctions being abolished that spring 
from caste and race, and sex); ‘‘for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A fasting woman, at Wabash, Ind., has 
completed sixty-one days without food. 


Mr. John Bright and Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, it is said, are about to visit this 
country. 


The initials T. W. H. were omitted last 
week from his article, entitled:—‘‘The 
Youngest City Boarder.” 


Alexander H. Stephens was nominated for 
governor by the Democratic State Conven- 
tion of Georgia, at Atlanta,on the 20th inst. 


The late Clarissa Collins, of South Wind- 
sor, Ct.,left her property—twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars or more—to the Congrvega- 
tional church of Wapping. 


The Des Moines (Ia.) Leader says: ‘‘The 
next legislature will have to submit the 
woman suffrage amendment, and in 1884 
the women will vote in this state.” 


The Massachusetts Republican Conven- 
tion is to be held in Worcester, Sept. 20. 
George F. Hoar will preside. George F. 
Robinson is chairman of the committee on 
platform. 


Miss Agnes Harris, of St. Clair County, 
Missouri, for two years teacher of music in 
the Fayetteville College, carried off the first 
prize at the commencement exercises of the 
Cincinnati College of Music last week. 


The Woman’s Silk Culture Association 
has during the past year established an aux- 
iliary association in Alabama, and steps are 
being taken for the formation of one in New 
York and another in Florida. 


The Rev, Louis R. Charpiot, of this 
city, who died at Haverhill on Wednesday 
night of last week, from a stroke of apo- 


plexy, has for some years been closely 
identified with the temperance work of the 
state. 


The Davenport, Ia. Gazette says “‘it is con- 
ceded that a prohibitory law can never be en- 
forced in the larger cities, which have piled 
up heavy majorities against the amend- 
ment.” Give women suffrage in these 
cities, and see what will follow. : 


It is said that the art of reeling silk was 
known in China nearly two thousand years 
B C., it hng beeavin discovered by ‘‘Siling 
Chi,” wife of Prince ‘‘Hoangti,” third 
Emperor of China, and that homage is still 
rendered to her as ‘Goddess of silk worms.” 


A “sleeping attachment for railroad car 
seats,” newly patented by a citizen of Louis- 
ville, is declared to be destined to take the 
place of sleeping cars and their luxuries, 
uoless the sleeping car-companies become 
the purchasers of the entire machine and 
rights. 

Mrs. 8. E. B. Channing and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Eva Channing, are now on their 
way home from Europe. They will proba- 
bly arrive in Boston July 31, and will fora 
short time be the guests of Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney, of Jamaica Plain, before going to 
Nantucket. 

Miss Annie M. Kittredge, so long and fa- 
vorably known in connection withthe West 
Newton English and Classical School, has 
been appointed teacher of Latin and. Ger- 
man at the State Normal School at Fra- 
miagham, a position for which she is admi- 
rably qualified. 

The nearest cable station from Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, was at Malta, distant about one 
thousand miles from the scene of the bat- 
tle. When atelephone was attached to the 
Malta end of the cable, the firing of the 
guns at Alexandria could be distinctly 
heard, 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has drawn the line plainly. He has 
suspended the priest of the little church at 
Coney Island for accepting the gate money 
taken in one day at the Brighton Beach 
race course, and has sent back the entire 
amount, $2,000. His action will meet the 
commendation of all Christians. 


The Sioux City ([a.) Journal says: ‘‘The 
women of Iowa have won their first dis- 
tinctive victory in a popular election. They 
had no ballots of their own to cast, but 
through their influence a public sentiment 
was created that made the majority of the 
ballots as their own hands would have put 
them into the ballot-boxes, 


The Concord School of Philosophy made 
Saturday last a memori¢l day to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Addreses were given by 
Dr. Bartol, F. B. Sanborn, W. T. Harris, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, ‘Mrs. Martha P. 
Lowe, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mr. Alcott, 
and others. The occasion was rich and 
memorable. 


Mrs. Lincoln’s wedding ring, which was 
placed on her finger after death, and buried 
with her, contained the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘A. L. to Mary, November 4, 1842. 
Love is eternal.” That, then, was the be- 
lief of Abraham Lincoin, and it simply 
and touchingly records his estimate of the 
strongest and holiest of those feelings that 
consecrate the hope of immortality. 


A two-year-old child of Melvin Smith, a 
wealthy gentleman,of Montreal, July 17,was 
abducted. A note was left on the child’s 
pillow, demanding $10,000 in gold as a 
ransom and threatening the murder of the 
child in case of refusal. Every effortof the 
police to discover the abductors proved un- 
successful, but later the missing child was 
found alone on a doorstep. 


At last the murderer of a woman has 
been punished! This rare occurrence took 
place in Brooklyn, N. Y. James F. Walsh, 
the young man who, on the night of Jan- 
unary 3, 1881, lay in wait for Barbara 
Groenthal, a domestic employed in the 
family of Thomas Carlisle, of No. 502 
Willoughby avenue, Brooklyn, and stabbed 
her to death, half an hour after she had dis- 
carded him as a suitor, was hanged in the 
Kings County jail in Raymond street. 


The majority for the prohibition amend- 
ment in Iowa proves to be 26,751 by the of- 
ficial count, the total vote being 281,381. 
There were 155,562 votes in its favor and 
125,816 votes against it. Clearly the votes 
of the women will be needed before the 
amendment can be enforced. If the friends 
of prohibition in Iowa are wise they will 
secure the enactment of a statute next 
winter giviag women municipal and presi- 
dential suffrage. 


Polygamy is a disgrace which is realized 
in every Mormon home. In every Mormon 
home the plural wives and their children 
are looked upon as tainted. This is made 
evident by the anxiety of all such women 
and children to pass themselves off as the 
first wives or children of first wives. And 
it is further made evident by the quarrels 
which constantly occur in such families, 
and by the epithets which first wives and 
children bestow upon the others. — Salt 
Lake Tribune. 


The catalogue of the West Newton Eng- 
lish and Classical School sets forth its spec. 
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being the cosmopolitan character gained by 
a pupilage embracing not only the entire 
Union, but other countries, It will pursue 
its broad and progressive course in the com- 
ing year, adopting such tried methods asthe 
experience of the day may suggest, and ev- 
er ready to listen the voice of the time. It 
is a school in which development of char- 
acter is kept on an equal plane with acqui- 
sition of knowledge. 

Those who have not taken a trip to Nan- 
tasket during the heated term, would be 
surprised at the low temperature there, 
as compared with that in the city. It is 
hard for one to believe, without having had 
experience, that, within such a short dis- 
tance of Boston, there is a place where the 
mercury ranges from ten to twenty degrees 
lower than in thecity. While the residents 
of the city are sweltering under the fierce 
rays of a midsummer’s sun, the sojourners 
at the seashore are enjoying delightfully 
cool days and still cooler evenings. 


Every woman who is obliged to stand for 
hours at the ironing-table during July and 
August finds that her feet are sources of 
suffering. Evenif she is wise enough to 
wear thick-soled shoes, she will find her lot 
ahard one. One little thing can be’ done 
to relieve her somewhat: take an old com- 
forter, or part of one, fold it in just as many 
thicknesses as is possible, to make it soft, 
and yet perfectly easy tostandon. Her feet 
will be cooler, and when she is through 
with her work she will not be as tired as 
usual, and her feet will not have the sting- 
ing and burning sensation which is as hard 
to bear as painis. It is a good plan to have 
a good supply of holders, so that she can 
change them often. 

With the customary unfairness of the anti- 
suffrage amendment newspapers of Nebras- 
ka, in the absence of argument to sustain 
their opposition, the Mulls City News draws 
upon its over fertile imagination for the fol- 
lowing false statement: ‘‘The leaders of 
the suffrage movement in this State, Mrs. 
Colby, Mrs, Bittenbender and Mrs. Brooks, 
recently decided, in order to impart an 
expression of strongmindedness to their now 
already unlovely manliness, to crop their 
hair short and wear the Derby hat and New- 
market coat.” This is a specimen of the 
frothy nothingness that the opposition calls 
argument—the kind of chaff with which it 
is attempted to blind the eyes of those who 
have the settlement of the question. 

There is a divorce case pending in one of 
our courts which shows how women and 
children are robbed by beer drinking husb- 
ands and fathers. Inthis casethe husband 
failed to provide for his wife and children, 
and, after many efforts to reform him, she 
applied fora divorce. A witness for the 
defense testified that he drank beer withthe 
defendant three or four evenings a week,on 
which occasions they consumed between 
them an average of twenty glasses. That 
would amount to $1 a night or $4 a week. 
He drank on other occasions, of course, 
and it is within bounds to say that his drinks 
cost him $1 a day. Meantime his wife 
worked for $6.50 a week to support herself 
andchildren, Thisisasamplecase. There 
are thousands like it in Cincinnati. Beer 
drinkers on an average spend more for 
drinks than for bread and clothes for their 
families.— Cincinnati Gazette. 

Mrs. A. 8. Duniway, the indefatigable ed- 
itor of the New Northwest, is making anoth- 
er lecturing tour through Orgegon. Some 
pseudo scieatific reasoners claim that a wo- 
man’s “energy” cannot equal aman’s, be- 
cause fewer atoms go tu make up her body. 
What would they say of a woman who has 
for years edited a flourishing and success- 
ful woman suffrage weekly paper, writing 
the serial stories for it herself, and preach- 
ing the gospe! of equal rights throughout 
her State, with voice as well as pen? A 
Massachusetts legislator a few years since 
delivered himself of the startling prophesy 
that if woman’s rights prevailed, there 
would be no more childeren born in Massa- 
chusetts, and all the children that were born 
would be girls. It might interest this gen- 
tleman to know that Mrs. Duniway has a 
large family of boys who are in hearty sym- 
pathy with their active and talented moth- 
er, and who, from having been originally 
her type-settters, have become part propri- 
etors of the New Northwest. . 
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PAPER HANGINGS. 


Great Bargains. 


A large stock of the Latest Styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, 
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CEASE THY TREMULOUS PLAINT. 


BY VENIER YOLDO. @ 

Nay, cease thy tremulous plaint, 

My tender-boeomed mate, my sweet, my saint, 
And nestle close while I confirm thy trust, 

And frighten from thee each delusive fear, 

And stay the dawning sparkle of each tear, 
Pleading a love whose Sechtess name is must. 

Thou whom I took to me, 

The first wife-portion of my dcstiny, 
Responsive to each love-prayer of my heart, 

Think not the bond so brittle as to break, 

That thou wilt from thy precious rest awake; 
Thy soul and mine have not learned how to part. 


Nay, on life's fickle tide 

Thon, sweet, shalt be my ever-present bride, 
The object of a changeless tenderness, 

Whose flower-like frame can be as easy chilled, 

Whose gentle breast with pain as fally filled, 
As when I took thy hand and swore to bless. 


If we were not one voice, 

Or there were error somewhere in our choice 
Which it were wretchedness to alter now— 

We will maintain the honor of our deeds, 

And prove heroic to their sternest needs, 
For Love doth oft re-crown a noble brow. 


Howbeit rest in peace, 

And dare all thoughts but of our lives’ release; 
Together we our wedded steps shall wend, 

Be each the other's counterpoise of strength, 

Together test this life’s elastic length, 
Together try the riddle of its end. 

*#e 
THE POET’S RIVAL. 


BY MARY E. BLAKE, 





Across my lap the baby lies, 

The eoul-light dawning in his eyes; 
I, bending, turn aside to look 
Adown the pages of my book. 


With flash of thought and fair conceit, 
The fair lines run on rhythmic feet; 
And sparkling fancies gem the brink 
Of this clear well from which I drink. 


Bat, sudden, all the poet's skill 

Is dimmed by something eweeter still, 
And all his dreamings, high and grand, 
Lie hid beneath a baby’s hand. 


T stoop to kiss its dimpled grace, 

I turn to read my darling’s face, 

While falls unheeded to the floor 

The broken spell which binds no more. 


O glow of witi O prayer of saint! 
O brightest picture pen can paint! 
O golden rhythmic rise and fall! 
My little love is worth you all. 


For soaring thought and winged word, 
That pierce the sky like flight of bird, 
May bring the joys of heaven more near, 
But Heaven itself ie with me here! 


MORNING 





NEW EVERY 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new, 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you; 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 
All the past things are past and over, 
The tasks are done and the tears are shed. 
Yosterday’s errors let yesterday cover; 
Yesterday's wounds, which smarted and bled, 
Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight, 
With glad days, and sad dhys, and bad days which 


never 

Shall visit us more with their bloom and their 
blight, 

Their fulness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we cannot re-live them, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone; 

God in His mercy receive, forgive them; 
Only the new days are our own, 
To-day is ours, and to-day alone. 


Here are the skies all burnished brightly, 
Here is the spent earth all re-born, 

Here are the tired limbs springing lightly 
To face the sun and to share with the morn 
In the chrism of dew and the cool of dawn, 


Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 

And spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again. 

—Christian Union. 


A MODERN 

Stephen Billings had finished his dinner 
—a meal eaten at noon by the inhabitants of 
the thinly settled farming town of Hillside 
—and was shoving back his chair, when he 
heard a rap at the front door. It stood 
open—for it was a warm day in the last 
week of May—and framed u delightful view 
across slope and valley, a view at this mo- 
ment eclipsed by the figure of a tall and 
handsome girl, who stood waiting at the 
threshold. 

“Eh, Miss Sophrony!” said Mr. Billings, 
bowing his head to peer at her between the 
shaggy gray tufts of his knitted brows and 
the upper rim of his silver-bowed specta- 
cles. ‘‘Won’t ye walk in? How’s Mis’ 
Newcomb? Children doin’ well to school? 
Hev a cheer, won’t ye? Ye look real 
beat.” 

‘Mother is well, thank you,” said So- 
phronia, hurriedly. ‘Can I see you a few 
moments alone, Mr. Billings?” 

“Sartin ye can—what’s to hinder?” said 
the old bachelor, bluntly. ‘‘There’s the gal 
in the kitchen, busy mostly a-breakin’ on 
the dishes, an’ she won't hear; so speak 
right out, Miss Sophrony, an’ git rid on’t, 
for I own I’m powerful curis to know what 
brought ye.” 

The girl blushed; it was in fact the first. 
time she had ever been under Stephen Bil- 
lings’s roof. ‘‘I’ve come to see you about 
the mortgage on father’s farm—” 

The old man started, straightening up 
stiffly. ‘‘Ye jest go right straight back hum 
an’ tel) yer father nut to send none o’ his 








PURITAN. 


petticoats tome. I don’t do business with 
gals.” 

“Oh, Mr. Billings, father doesn’t know 
that I came!” cried the girl, quickly. ‘‘It 
is all my own doing; no one knows a word 
about it, and you mustn’t tell.” ‘ 

‘‘Mustn’t, hey?” 

‘‘No, you will not tell; you have no right, 
for I have come to you in confidence, and 
you are a gentleman, and cannot betray 
me.” She was pale, and trembled very 
much, but there was no mistaking the reso- 
lution in her voice and glance. 

“IT ain’t no gentleman,” Stephen Billings 
answered, after a pause; ‘‘but if ye reely 
cum by yerself, I ain’t called upon, fur’s I 
know, to go a giving on ye away by tattlin’. 
What is’t ye want?” 

*T’'ll tell you the truth, Mr. Billings, and 
I’ll speak as I would if you were my own 
father instead of my father’s enemy.” 

The old man’s face changed suddenly, 
and he pressed his hand hard upon the arm 
of the hair-cloth sofa where he sat; but the 
girl went on, without pause or visible hesi- 
tation, as if life and death were in the bal- 
ance. ‘I don’t understand business very 
well, but I do know that father cannot pay 
up the mortgage, and that you have said 
that he must pay or you must have the 
farm. I want you to grant him one year, 
and at the end of it, if he cannot pay you, 
Mr. Billings, I will. I’ve come here to ask 
you to do this great kindaess to me, Mr. 
Billings—not to my father or my mother, 
but to me. And I ask you to deal with me 
as you would wish to have a man deal by 
your daughter, if she were in such trouble 
as T am.” 

The sweet, passionately earnest voice 
ceased, and the speaker came forward and, 
sinking into the chair at the end of the sofa, 
laid her hand on the old man’s arm. She 
had proudly refrained from allusion to her 
mother’s delicate health, or her father’s age 
and rheumatic disabilities. She would not 
permit them, even through her, vainly to 
supplicate this hard man; but herself she 
freely humbled for their dear sakes, The 
Newcomb farm was small, and the mortgage 
but a trifling sum, if only Daniel Newcomb 
had not been poor, physically disabled, and, 
throngh the misdeeds of others, in debt. 
On the other hand, Stephen Billings was 
rich, at least for a Hillsider; but he was 
known to be a grasping as well as a thrifty 
man, and few people who knew him would 
have dreamed of such an attempt as So- 
phronia Newcomb had made. Yet courage 
and devotion sometimes answer better than 
the subtlest worldly wisdom. It wasalong 
time since any one had spoken to Stephen 
Billings with this tone of complete confi- 
dence in his doing what was right; and it 
was a very long time since a warm © Oung 
hand had touched him kindly like this 
girl’s. When, aftera pause, he raised his 
eyes to her, his features were working with 
unaccustomed and strongly repressed emo. 
tion. 
‘‘Wall, I've heard ye,” he said, ‘‘and ef I 
had a darter, and she was ter cum ter a 
man as ye’ve cum ter me—in trouble, ye 
said—l’d want him ter say, ‘Jest yer be 
easy; I'll give Dan’l—I’ll give yer father a 
year.’ Sho! what be yedoin’?” Sophro 
nia had caught one of his hands, and 
kissed its brown, freckled back. He rose 
and walked over to the window, then came 
back and paused in front of her. ‘‘Ye’re 
the picter of yer mother when she was a 
gal, and Daniel and me were boys, I sup- 
pose ye don’t know ye cum mighty nigh to 
being my darter?” 

Sophronia had risen when he did. Her 
heart was full, and her tongue was no long- 
er fluent. 

“T don’t mind tellin’ on ye,”’ he said, a 
little huskily, ‘‘for ye ain’t the gal to go re- 
peatin’ o’t; yer mother wuz the only gal I 
ever asked to marry me, and I wuz a soft- 
hearted lad in them days. She gaid ‘No!’ 
and it spiled things for me a good deal ever 
sence.” 

He walked away again, and stood some 
moments in the front doorway. When he 
returned, it was with his old manner. He 
too had been proud, for he had refrained 
from telling Sophronia that it was chiefly 
due to an ungenerous action on her father’s 
part, that her mother, when pretty Anna 
Green, had refused him, and steeled his 
heart once and for all. 

“It’s a bargain,” said he, ‘and I'll stick 
to it jest as if ye were my own darter, and 
not my enemy’s darter.” 

This bit of humor and half-retaliation 
made it easier for Sophronia to thank him; 
and they who had passed each other in the 
village ways for ail her twenty years as 
strangers, parted now as friends, with an 
odd bond of secrecy in their alliance. 
Stephen Billings had not been the only 
direction in which Sophronia had sought 
relief. She had an aunt living in New 
York, the wife of one of its wealthiest 
merchants. Mrs. Bird was very fond of 
her niece, and, having no children of her 
own, would long ago have adopted Sophro- 
nia, if the latter could have been induced 
to leave her parents. 

As it was, Mrs. Bird had insisted on se- 
curing to the bright and pretty girl the ad- 
vantages of 4 full course at the Wilbraham 
Academy. To Mrs. Bird Sophronia had 
written, revealing the home situation under 


secure for her some young pupils for a fore- 
noon class. Mrs. Bird, in reply, warmly 
expostulated with Sophronia, offering her a 
permanent home, and proposed an imme- 
diate loan. But Sophronia was firm, de- 
clined all these kind overtures, and plead- 
ed for the forenoon class; and the day after 
her interview with Stephen Billings she 
received a letter from Mrs. Bird, announc- 
ing, still with much tender protest, that the 
class was arranged, and she could assume 
its direction at any moment. 

With this letter in her hand, Sophronia 
broke the matter to her parents, who were 
not only surprised and loath to part with 
her, but urged that there could be no neces- 
sity forit, now that “Old Grind,” as Mr. 
Newcomb dubbed his old schoolmate and 
creditor, had ‘‘shown such a soft spot,” and 
granted him a ‘‘whole year on the pesky 
mortgage.” 

Nevertheless, Sophronia persisted in car- 
rying out her plan. On arriving in New 
York, Sopbronia amazed her aunt—whore- 
ceived her warmly, and made her at once 
the mistress of a lovely room—by going out 
on the third day, and returning with the 
news thut she had found cheap but reputa- 
ble lodgings in another part of the city, 
with kitchen privileges. 

“Kitchen privileges!” cried Mrs. Bird, 
looking at her niece in real dismay. ‘‘My 
dear Sophronia, what on earth can you want 
of kitchen privileges?’ 

‘“‘Why, to board myself, of conrse. I 
must earn and save every cent 1 can,” said 
Sophronia, earnestly. ‘I have given my 
word and I will keep it. And can’t you 
see, dear aunt, there is but one way?” 

**No, I can’t;” and Mrs. Bird folded and 
unfolded her hands in sincere vexation. 
‘You need not be proud. If this is what 
is meant by New England pride, I’m sure 
it’s a very ugly virtue. It was all very well 
for those delicate women who had to come 
over in the Mayflower, and be dumped on 
Plymouth Rock with nothing to eat or to 
wear, poor things, for they couldn’t help 
themselves, I've never believed — for 
there’s no sense in it—that they came of 
their own free will, and chose hard times 
and everything dirty and disagreeable. But 
with you, Sophronia, it’s very different, and 
you might please me if you would.” 
Sophronia shook her head. ‘Do let me 
do as I feel I ought, without having to feel 
that I vex you,” she pleaded; and then she 
kissed her aunt with so sweet a look of 
tenderness and inflexibility that Mrs. Bird 
yielded. 

The arrangement in no way interfered 
with Sophronia’ management of her class, 
which she met ‘faily. Sophronia cujoyed 
her work. As she went to and fro she ob- 
served unobtrusively but keenly the people 
and incidents of the streets; the rich, as 
they walked or rode; the poor, and the de- 
vices to which they resorted—the apple wo- 
men, the candy stails, the rag pickers, the 
bouquet girls, and the newsboys. As a re- 
sult of all these observations, part of her 
first earnings she sent home, and part she 
invested. 

One evening, when Sophronia had been 
some four months in the city, Mrs. Bird 
gave a reception to the lovely and popular 
tragedienne, Mlle. Bland, who had opened 
the season early with what were enthusiasti- 
cally pronounced to be the finest imperson- 
ations which had graced the New York 
stage for many years. At supper, the 
guests, who had beex severally contribu- 
ting little anecdotes and recollections for 
the general amusement, called on Mlle. 
Bland for the most curious incident which 
she could recall in connection with her pro- 
fession. 

“The thing you ask for occurred this very 
week. Last Wednesday, near the close of 
the matinee, I met a young lady in the pas- 
sages, who begged me to direct her to Mlle. 
Bland. Of course I took her to my dress- 
ing-room. She was plainly dressed, but in 
good taste, and was not only beautiful, with 
charming manners, but so earnest and so 
frank I was captivated by her. She madea 
strange request. She said, without any pre- 
lude, that she was in great need of money, 
and to obtain it wished to procure the dis- 
guise of a poor old woman, and to learn 
how to assume it readily. I should have 
liked to give her the money at once; but if 
you had seen her, you would understand 
how it was quite impossible to think of it 
fora moment. I assure you I would quite 
as soon offer my purse to a queen. I was 
so interested, and, I must confess, so curi- 
ous, that I said if she was going upon the 
stage I would gladly hear her rehearse her 
part, thinking that this offer would bring 
me some hint of her purpose. But she 
might have been an oyster for any informa- 
tion I could elicit. Shepleased meso much 
that I took great pains to teach her how to 
make herself np as an old woman, and I 
gave her a dress suited to the purpose, a 
mélange from my ‘Meg Merrilies” and 
other costumes. It was a great success. 
She caught every suggestion of mine with 
the quickness of an artist; and at the last, 
imagine my perplexity when she attempted 
to pay me, not for my kindness, she said, 
but for the costume and the little parcel 
of cosmetics. I had really to quarrel with 
her.” 


name did she give?” asked several of the 
guests together. 

“Ah! that is the oddest of all!” said 
Mile. Bland, sighing. ‘‘She didn’t give her 
name, and absolutely I couldn’t ask it. I 
should know the costume anywhere; so if 
it appears on the stage here, we may yet 
discover her.” 

As the year passed on, small sums stead- 
ily made their way to the old people at the 
Newcomb farm, and Stephen Billings had 
received nearly all his dues, 

Sophronia had kept on steadfastly in her 
cuosen course, and Mrs. Bird had shown 
her fine tact and her genuine regard for 
her niece in nothing so much as in her 
careful refraining from any pressure which 
could make Sophronia feel herself to be a 
source of puzzle or dissatisfaction to her 
aunt. 

Sophronia loved her pupils, and they 
warmly returned her love; but she never 
went to their homes, and never invited 
them to hers. She had also, in the first in- 
stance, explained to her aunt that, until 
her pledge was redeemed, she desired re- 
tirement, and to avoid any introduction to 
Mrs. Bird’s multitude of fashionable ac 
quaintances, Therefore she had been very 
seldom to Mrs. Bird’s Fifth avenue home, 
where she would have been so welcome. 

At last the debt was paid, the last farthing 
had been dispatched, the old home was 
ransomed, and would be the happy, humble 
shelter of her parents’ closing days. 

One night in spring, when the apple trees 
were beginning to blossom in the orchards 
and sweeten the airs of Hillside, and the 
wealthier classes of New York were begin- 
ning to plan and prepare for the usual sum- 
mer exodus, an old woman who had be- 
come familiar to the passers on a certain 
beat, as the bearer of a tray of excellent 
and always fresh candies, which sold as fast 
as she could replenish her store, took her 
stand, with her last trayful for that evening, 
near the stage entrance of a theatre. She 
had found that she could generally clear a 
tray to the players as they came out in a 
tired, yet generous and jesting mood, 

The occasion had been especially brilliant, 
for it was both the first and last appearance 
in months of the great popular favorite, 
Mile. Bland. The actors began to come out. 
Several of them spoke to the old woman, 
and purchased from her tray, which was at- 
tractive with a scattering of fresh cut flow- 
ers. At last Mile. Bland appeared. A tall 
and remarkably handsome young man 
pressed forward, with an air of privilege, 
to hand her to her carriage. 

In the same instant, Mile. Bland saw the 
old woman. Breaking from her compan- 
ion, with an exeited exclamation, Mlle. 
grasped the old woman by the wrists. The 
latter stood transfixed; her tray fell tu the 
pavement, and the scene being misunder- 
stood, she was somewhat rudely handled 
before Mile. Bland could prevent, and her 
hood and wig falling back, the disguise was 
evident to all. The wonder was rebuffed 
and the gathering crowd kept off by the 
quick-witted action of Mile. Bland. ‘‘For- 
give me, my dear,” said she to the candy 
woman, so that all could hear it; and to the 
crowd, “‘It’s all right,” and helped her into 
the carriage, which rolled away while ghe 
bystanders were still gaping. The next 
morning Mrs. Bird received an early call 
from Arthur Lynde, the young man in 
whom she was most interested of all her ac- 
quaintances, She admired his character, 
believed in his future, and had of late be- 
gun to think, in the secrecy of her soul, 
that she could not do a better thing than to 
bring about an acquaintance between him 
and her lovely niece. But how to accom- 
plish this with the intractable Sophronia! 
‘‘Well, what is it?” said Mrs, Bird, as she 
received the young man. 

“She’s found!” he exclaimed, in an ex- 
cited tone, as he tossed his cap aside. 
‘‘Who ‘s found?” 

“The old woman—the young woman, I 
mean—that Mile. Bland told us about last 
fall. Don’t youremember? And she is the 
most beautiful young girl I ever saw in my 
life. For all she was in an old dowdy brown 
dress, and her face stained, she had the air 
of a princess, and such noble features, and 
the most proud, modest eyes!” 

‘‘Why, my dear Arthur, you have lost 
your head! Where is she? and who is 
she?” 

“That’s just it! Nobody knows where 
she is, nor who she is. It’s just as Mlle. 
Bland told us last fall; it isn’t possible to 
ask this young lady anything she doesn’t 
voluntarily tell. Mile. pounced on her as 
she came out of the theatre, and her hood 
and wig fell off, and it wasn’t an old candy 
woman at all, but just the loveliest--” 
‘(Where is she? What did you do with 
her?” 

“Mile. Bland whisked her out of the 
crowd and into her carriage so quickly that 
we were all at her apartments in no time. 
Then we asked her if we might bring her 
to you, for Mile. Bland was wild to have 
you see her and help us to prevail with her 
to give us a little of her confidence. But 
she just thanked us so quietly, and asked 
that we would place her in the care of a po- 
liceman.” 

**You don’t mean to say that you did 











pledge of secrecy, and begging her aunt to 


‘‘Where did she come from?” ‘What 


it?’ 





—= 

“*We couldn’t help it. I tell you it wasn’ 
possible to question or detain her,” — 

‘And that’s all you know!” erj 
Bird. ‘Well, I would never hese hen 
off in that idiotic manner—never” ' 

“That's just why we wanted yo » 
said Arthur, looking at her deapairiont 
Pe would have known how to find re 
all about it, and you wou 
friend to her.” : ~ oe tae . 

A few days later, Sophronia called on her 
aunt to say good-bye; her class was dis. 
banded, and she was going home. In vaj 
did Mrs. Bird urge her to take a little bs 
and consent to be her guest for at least 5 
week or two before returning. Sophronia 
was firm, and at last confessed, with & sud. 
den burst of tears, that she had been ver 
homesick. J 

“Go home, then, darling,” said 
Bird, tenderly. ‘But really, Sesto 
you are so very unflinching and obstinate I 
don’t understand why I cannot be ang 
with you. I never knewanything like your 
obstinacy, except Mlle. Bland’s mysterious 
old lady.” 

“Who is Mile. Bland’s mysterious old 
lady?” asked Sophronia, with some inter. 
est. 

Then her aunt gave a spirited account of 
the affair. ‘‘And the worst of it is,” she 
added, ‘‘Mr. Arthur Lynde bas completely 
lost his heart to this provoking incognits 
and I wanted him to lose it to you.” ’ 

About a month later, Arthur Lynde Te. 
ceived a letter, which he read. with appar- 
ent annoyance. ‘Just like my crabbed old 
uncle,” he muttered. ‘‘As he Particularly 
wishes it, I suppose I ought to go to him: 
but I shan’t stay long unless he has some 
reasons.” 

The ‘‘crabbed old uncle” did have some 
reason, which he made kaown very bluntly 
on the morning after his nephew’s arrival, 

“I’ve found a wife for ye, Arty,” said 
he, crossing his knife and fork on his plate 
and shoving himself away from the break. 
fast table. 

“I’m in no hurry,” said the young man, 
exerting some self-control. 

“But I be!” exclaimed his yncle. “Ef 
ye don’t step lively ye won’t stan’ no chance 
at all. She’s bright asa star, as pooty as 9 
posy, an’ good as the anjils.” 

The old man’s emotion was inexplicable 
to his nephew, but it prevented his making 
a light rejoinder, and piqued his curiosity, 
They walked out together, and the old man 
returned to the subject. 

‘Ye haint been here this dozen year, an 


ef ye ever seed her, she wuz a chit ye 


wouldn’t remember. D’ye see that leetle 
brown house jest by the turn of the road? 
Wa’al, she lives there. Lemme tell ye what 
that girl done. Ye see, her folks got into 
trouble, an’ I warn’t good frens with ’em; 
but she cum over here ter me, as white an’ 
tremblin’ as a lamb, an’ yit as bold asa lion, 
an’ she axed me ter lift the mortgage an’ 
make it easy for her father for a year; an’ 
ef he didn’t pay it up by then, she would— 
an’ by gracious, my boy, the gal done it! 
She made me say I would, an’ then she 
never come near me as ef she wuz afeerd 
I'd need a little remindin’—not she; but she 
just posted off to New York city an’ took a 
school.” 

At this point, Arthur stopped walking, 
and turned toward his uncle, who stopped 
walking also, but hurried on speaking: 

‘‘An’ she paid the hull thing, cleared off 
every cent o’ the debt from the farm! An’ 
when she cum back I see her one day, an’! 
sez to her sudden, ‘Ye didn’t do all that by 
teachin’.’ You'd orter seen the look she 
giv me. An’ then | made her tell me how 
’twas, arter she made me promise—an’ she's 
a master hand to get a promise out of a man 
—I’d never tell her parents on’t. Wa’al, 
how do you think she done it? She wentto 
an actoress, a theatre woman, and got a dis- 
guise that made her look like an old woman, 
an’ she larnt how to make all sorts o’ cal- 
dies, an’ went out in the streets at night, aa’ 
sold it like hot cakes—Why, what ails ye? 
Are ye crazy?” 

Arthur Lynd had seized the old man’s 
hard, brown hand in his supple, white one, 
‘an’ gin me the toughest squeeze I ever 
had in my life,” as the old man said after- 
ward. 

‘What is her name?” cried Arthur. 

“She’s niece to that city woman, Mis’ 
Bird. Sbe’s Dan’l Newcomb’s darter; a0” 
blest if she ain’t too smart an’ too good an’ 
too harnsum to stay a Newcomb while 
there’s any o’ Stephen Billings’s blood 
in—” 

Arthur Lynd was yards off on his way t? 
the Newcomb farm. 

Stephen Billings crossed the Newcomb 
threshold for the first time in twenty yea!? 
on the day of Sophronia’s marriage to his 
nephew, which happy event came off in the 
autumn of that year. He arnounced theo 
and there that the bride, to whom he had 
given a handsome marriage portion, would 
be his sole heir on one condition, which 
would be found mentioned in his will. Aud 
that same night he wrote, in his ow? 
cramped, but plain and sturdy hand, at the 
end of his will: 

“The above is to be carried out ekzacklY 
as it is herein sot down, as bein’ my last will 
and testymunt, on the sole condishuu thst 
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gophrony’s fust darter shall be named Anna 

Green Lynd—sorry it can’t be Billings. 
STEPHEN BILLINGS.” 


_Hurper's Weekly. 
——— 
OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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CHURN SLOWLY. 
BY SARAH KEABLES HUN’. 
A little maid in the morning sun 
stood merrily singing and churning— 
“Qh, how I wish this batter was done, 
off to the fields I'd be turning!” 
$y she hurried the dasher up and down 
Till the farmer called, with half-made frown, 
“Churn slowly! 


«Don’t ply the dasher so fast, my dear, 
It is not good for the butter, 
And will make your arms ache, too, I fear, 
And pat you all ina flutter— 
For this is a rule, wherever we turn, 
Dou’t be in haste whenever you churn— 
Churn slowly! 


“If you'd see your butter come nice and sweet 
Don’t churn with a nervous jerking, 
Bat ply the dasher elowly and neat— 
You'll hardly know that you're working, 
And when the batter has come, you'll eay, 
‘Yes, this is surely the very best way’— 
Churn slowly!” 


Now, little folks, do you think that you 
A lessor can find in butter? 
Don’t be in haste, whatever you do, 
Or get yourself in a flatter; 
And while you stand at life's great churn, 
Let the farmer's words to you return— 
“Churn slowly!" 











—Phrenological Journal. 
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CLEVER MINNIE. 

“But, mamma,” said Minnie, looking 


grave but determined. ‘I shall have to 
wear this dress, because my only other 
white one that is clean is too tightfor any- 
thing; it hurts me so that I can hardly 
breathe.”’ 

“]’m sorry, daughter,” the mamma said, 
with an equally determined face. ‘But 
you surely see that sucha a delicate muslin 
as that you have on is not suitable to wear 
toa lawn party. It will tear as easily as 
lace.” 

“Butl’ve got to wear it, you see,” said 
Minnie, with a touch of impatience in her 
yoice. ‘‘You don’t want me to wear tight 
clothes, you know.” 

“And what reason have you for wearing 
that broad blue sash?” 

‘Well, mamma, you know it is the only 
one that matches nicely with this dress and 
these stockings; and things ought to match.” 

“Yes, and why must the stockings be 
worn?” z 

“Oh, well,” said Minnie, catching an ead 
of the sash and twisting it. ‘I suppose I 
could wear other stockings, but I thought 
with my nice new slinpers these would look 
the prettiest, and I didn’t think that you 
would care.” 

“Does it seem to you that ‘nice new slip- 
pers’ that were bought only to wear in the 
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house are the proper things for lawn par- 
ties?" 

“No’m; but I had to put them on. My 
boots have the ugliest great nails sticking 
into my toes; I could hardly walk around 
last night; so, of course I had to put on the 
slippers.” 

Very grave looked the mamma. It wasa 
sad fact that she had never heard of the 
dress that was too tight or of the nails in 
the high-buttoned kid boots, until this mo- 
ment. Could it be possible that her little 
daughter was tempted by her desire to ap- 
pear in fine, new clothes at the party? 

“There is nothing for you to wear, my 
daughter. I suppose you would not like to 
goin your every-day clothes, and you say 
your other white dress is too tight and the 
nails in your kid boots burt your feet. So 
of course you will have to stay at home. If 
Ihad heard of this before, I could have al- 
tered the dress and had the boots put in 
order; but you know you have never said 
anything about it before.” 

Then was Minnie’s face very red. “I 
can wear them, mamma,” she said, turnin 
away. “They are not very comfortable, 
but I can stand it.” 

“No, daughter, 1 cannot allow you to 
‘stand it.’ You know Ido not wish you to 
dress so that you can ‘hardly breathe,’ nor 
Wear shoes in which you can ‘hardly walk 
around.’ I see nothing for you to do but 
to remain at home.” 

Then did poor Minnie burst into a flood 
Of tears. She poured the words out very 
fast. Her dress was not too tight, she did 
not have any trouble to breathe, and her 
shoes did not hurt her but just a speck, and 
the could wear them as well as not. 

“Minnie!” said her mother, breaking into 
the midst of this storm of words. ‘Then, 
What have you been telling your mother?” 

Poor little Minnie! It was a hard lesson. 
She went to no lawn party that afternoon; 
she sat on the back piazza in her dark cali- 
0 dress and thick boots, and sobbed. She 

ad grown so used to making little bits of 
things into great ones, when it suited her 
Convenience to do so, that she actually did 
Not realize that she was teiling what was un- 
ttue. I know some other little people who 
have the same bad habit.— The Pansy. 

————————-9<—- e- 
NINE LITTLE PIGS, 

We have nine little pigs. One is all 

White. One is light brown. The rest are 


spotted. These nine pigsliveinapen. It 
is ina yard near the barn. The pigs like to 
run in the yard. They turn up the soft dirt 
with their noses. One day they made a 
hole under the fence. Piggy White got 
out of the yard first. The little brown pig 
came out next. Then all the spotted ones 
came out. Piggy White stopped to look 
around him. ‘‘Wee! wee! what a big 
world this is!” he said. Then all the other 
little pigs said ‘‘Wee! wee!” just like Piggy 
White. 

Piggy White was larger than any of the 
others; so of course he knew all about it. 
‘*Where shall we go?” said the little brown 
pig. ‘‘Let us go up the hill,” said a spotted 
one. The other little pigs said ‘‘Wee! 
wee!” again. That is the way they said 
yes. 

So they started up the hill, It was a very 
small hill; butthe pigs said, ‘‘What a large 
hill this is!” They were only baby pigs, 
you know. This was their first walk, out 
of their yard. By and by they came to the 
top of the hill. They saw a large house in 
a large yard. ‘‘What a big pen!” said all 
the little pigs. 
find more pigs there?” said the brown pig. 
‘‘Wee! wee!” said the others. You see, a 
pig thinks the whole world was made for 
pigs. 

Some one had left the gate open. The 
nine pigs went into the yard, one after 
another. No one was in sight, so they 
went on. They were still looking for pigs. 

Before they got to the door, the cook 
came out. The pigs gave her one look. 
“That is no pig,” said Piggy White. 

Then they all ran back to their pen. But 
they knew more than when they left it. 
They had seen the world, and they had 
found that there are more than pigs in it.— 
S. EZ. Sprague in Our Little Ones. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Mrs. Margaret A. Walls, of New Albany, 
Ind., is president of the Womun’s Suffrage 
Society: vice-president of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union; Floyd Coun. 
ty treasurer of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union; vice-president of the Wo- 
men’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
north-west; secretary and treasurer of the 
Third Presbyterian Church Sunday School; 
president of the Louisville Home for the 
Friendless; and vice president of the Lou- 
isville(Ky.) Woman’s Christian Association. 
These official duties, faithfully performed, 
do not seem to conflict with the discharge 
of her obligations to society, extending hos- 
pitality, and making a home which is at- 
tractive, as a well-kept and judiciously ar- 
ranged household should be. A useful and 
well-ordered life, time wisely improved, 
and happiness bestowed upon all who come 
within the circle of it,are a convincing argu- 
ment against the opponents of the equality 
of the sexes, who talk so much about the 
“sphere” of woman, and seem so alarmed 
at the idea of her going out of her sphere. 

Some of the old Hebrew prophetesses 
were learned in the law. The Jewish Mess- 
enger is willing to continue the experiment, 
and says: “If women wish to become law- 
yers, ‘are able to pass the requisite examina- 
tions, and willing to subject themselves to 
the same rules and difficulties as do the men 
in the profession, why interpose objections 
and raise technical obstacles to their ad- 
mission? The presence of good women in 
some courts might tend to purify the pro- 
ceedings and diminish the number of noisy 
and impertinent litigants, and a clever 
female counsellor might succeed in harmon- 
izing differences that are too delicate for 
rough men to handle. If she is unfit for 
the bar, she will soon discover the fact, and 
so will her clients; if she is able to cope 
with man in what has been hitherto con- 
sidered his special field, let her try: the 
world is wide enough and the opportunities 
plentiful enough for both sexes. But she 
must expect no favors, no mercy, no cour- 
tesy, simply because of her womanhood: 
she will enjoy no special immunities; and, 
if she is a good lawyer, she will ask for 
none.” 

















HUMOROUS. 


Prof. Ball —_ the earth is not over 400,- 
000,000 years old. No wonder so many of 
its mountains are bald, and not a single one 
of them is uble to lift its foot. But all of 
them are still spry enough to slope. 


‘‘Mamma, where do thecows get milk?” 
asked Willie, looking up from the foaming 
pan of milk which he had been intently re- 
garding. ‘‘Where do you get your tears?” 
was the answer. After a thoughtful silence 
he again broke out: ‘‘Mamma, do cows 
have to be spanked?” 

Nothing is so admirable as logic. A 
French traveler hurried out of the overland 
train at Colfax last week, tired and dusty, 
and, seating himself at the restaurant-table, 
cried out: ‘‘Vaitaire! bring me a bif tek.” 
The waiter replied that it would take half 
an hour to order and cook the desired viand, 
while the train only stayed fifteen minutes. 
The kindly and sweet-tempered Gaul retort- 
ed: ‘Vell, den, bring me half a bif tek.” 
The waiter wilted. 








MontTHs of nausea are spared to women 
who use Healy’s Vegetable Tonic Cordial; 
it helps mother and child. See advt. on 
page 239. 


CEPHALINE relieves at once Hysteria, 





Nervous Spasms, and St. Vitus Dance. 


‘Do you think we shall | 


MUSIC 


FOR LESS THAN 


One Cent a Page 
IN ELEGANT BOUND VOLUMES. 


USEFUL AND INEXPENSIVE FORTHE SUMMER OF ALL 
GRADES AND 8TYLES OF SHEET MUSIC. 





“GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG,” 
es—over 80 choicest of songs. 
“GEMS OF GERMAN SONG.” 
216 pages—100 of the best German songs. 
“GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG.’ 
ages, over 150 best Scottish -ongs. 
‘BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG.” 
208 pages —60 of the very bert sacred songs. 
* WORLD OF SONG.” 
248 pages—-34 choice-songs of popular style. — 
*“*PRANZS ALBUM OF SONG,” 
277 pages—107 of Franz's best songs. 
“NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM.” 
260 pages—132 of Norway's songs. melodies, etc. 
Pl er s1 | bg , 
248 pages —86 choicest Strauss walizes, galops, etc. 
ee “GEM F THE DANCE.” 


232 es—8o0 most popular dance pieces. 
‘And many other collections. Price each, $2 plain; 
$2.50 cloth; $3 full gilt. 
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OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsuat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exerciser. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment ef every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have te» often been few. 


EVERY LADY 
IS INTERESTED 
IN THIS CASE, 


OAKDALE, STERLING, Mass., June 8, 1882. 

Ladies;—Two years ago last’ March I was severely 
afflicted with Sciatica, followed by bone abscesses, 
Up to this date I have had seventeen. 
under the care of two excellent physicians, and have 
taken a great deal of medicine, but with no relief, 
and became so exhausted that the last physician rec- 
ommended my taking Murdock’s Liquid Food as a 
food, When I had taken one and one-half botties, 
oreighteen ounces. my menses returned, and have 
been regular ever since. They haa been suppressed 
over two years, owing to my health being so reduced. 
Since then I feel more Jike my former self, even if I 
have had two sinuses in the groin. Une of them has 
since healed, and the other is improving and dis- 
charging less daily. Last January I commenced 
taking Liquid Food. I have takeu no medicine since 
then, and have taken about four bottles. After tak- 
ing three bottles I ceased taking fora while, but 
found that I did not gain, so commenced on my 
fourth bottie. 

My last doctor told me that I did not have one-half 
blood enough in my system to sustain life, and what 
I had was very thin and poor. He told my friends 
he thought I would soon die of Geers. feel so 
much better and stronger when taking Liquid Food 
that I shall continue to use it, and have faith to be- 
lieve it will supply just what is required for my wast- 
ed system, as I have not taken a step without crutch 
es for over two years,and no new abscesses have 
formed since I commenced taking Liquid Food. 

I remain respectfully, JENNIE L. CROSS. 


Weare induced to publish this letter, being one of 
many received of similar cases, knowing that the 
loss of the menses always creates poisoned blood, 
and that will develop abscesses, asin this case, or 
other diseases. The diseases that ladies suffer from 
the most come from colds, dyspepsia, constipation 
and change of life, 

Ladies ate more liable to colds than men, as their 
organization is more sensitive and they are more ex- 
posed to suiden heat and cold and become exhaust- 
ed oftener,even if they rally in a few hours. 

From colds more lives are lost than any other dis- 
ease in adults; the per cent. is as large to the total 
deaths us is that from cholera infantum in infants, 
and in each the mortality can be reduced one-half by 
taking proper nutrition. 

Dyspepsia comes from sedentary habits and ex- 
hausting the system by irregu ar hozrs in all duties 
as much as from the food eaten. Constipation comes 
as much from weakness of the organs not receiving 
proper nourishment as from carelessness—a habit 
which most consider of no evil when it is one of the 
worst, aa the blood becomes poisoned as that in- 
creases. The change of life, that leaves so many la- 
dies feeble for life, and shorte:.s the lives of many 
one-quarter to one-half, comes from the system not 
being sufficiently nonrished to sustain it during the 
change. 

It is such cases as these which Murdock’s Liquid 
Food, which is the only raw food known (and it is 
then when it is needed, fob gs pny / one is weaker 
than an infant, and its food is raw, all admit, when 
nourished by its mother), cordensed many fold, fur- 
nishing nutrition without the labor of digestion, 
which enabies it to be retained by the stomach when 
so weak as to refuse water; and will make blood 
faster than all foods and preparations known, when 
taken equal to a tablespoon four times daily will en- 
able the system to renew one-quarter of its blood in 
thirty to fifty days. 

The worst cases of dyspepsia or constipation can 
be cured by igs nse. The change of life any lady can 

ass through in six months by taking one teaspoon- 
Pal to a desert spoon of Liquid Food four times daily. 

It is only a household bottle and ought to be in 
every househo'd, as it is only Beef, Mutton and 
Fruits condensed free from drugs, minerals, salts and 
acids. Ask your druggist for essays from medical 
societies, also for the essay published by the City of 
Brussels, on infants, and given to every mother in the 
city, which we have republished; essays on Manufac 
tured Foods; essays on Meat Extracts, essays on 
Milk, showing what causes one-half of the mortality 
ininfants. 1 0z., 15c,, 6 0z., 55¢.; 12 oz., $1. 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO.,BOSTON 
$5 to $20 Wear ices Sear re 
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An elegant assortment can 
be found at any season of the 
yearat WARD & GAY’S Sta 





MEVICAL REGISTER. 








Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. uw. to 4 P. mM. ‘YB 
Wednesdav and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs, Dr, McGraw, 
formerly panpetetnnss of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
en 


ce, K. i, 


Medical Electrician, 


AND 
Massage Treatment, 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening without extra charge. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Celic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rhea- 
matism Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indigestion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters,Elastic bands 
Umbili Trusses made to order. Dr. Richi 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or chi 
can afford to do without as they are the only >up- 
porters based upon Hygienic principles and the on + 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 
— Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 








° 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Bo«ton, Mas> 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 











Or the same Formula as a Liquid. 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALY’S 
VEGETABLE TONIC CORDIAL 


Offers positive and permanent relief for 
every form of Chronic Weakness, by 
which so large a proportion of the best 
of the sex is tortured, They are prepared 
from the active portions only of well-kaown garden 
seeds and wayside plants that exert an especial heal- 
ing influence upon the female system. During six- 
teen years, thousands of ladies have been cured by 
them, and can be referred to Mrs. M., of by gs 
Mass., says: “I attribute my cure in a case of thir- 
teen years wholly to Healy’s Tonic Pills.” Send for 
pamphlet. Letiers with stamp answered by lady 
proprietor. Buy of druggists, if possible; if not, we 
will mail pill on receipt of price, $1.00 per box; six 
boxes, $5.00. Cordial, $1.00 per bottle; six bottles, 
5.00. Addre-s H. P. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple 
lace, Boston, Mass. 


CEPHALINE, 


A peerless Brain and Nerve Food 
composed of Vegetable and Cereal 
productions, that contain in right- 
ty adjusted proportions the ele- 
ments that sustain the brain and 
nerves. it removes all obstruc- 
tions of the brain, gives vital pow- 
er, cures Headaches, Epilepsy, 
Convulsions, Hysteria, Sieeplessness, and Nervous 
Prostration. Good for the aged, the infirm, the fee- 
ble, and the weary ofall classes. Send for proofs of 
c . Bay of your druggist, if possible; if rot, we 
will mail it on receipt of 
















NERVE FOOD 


MANUFACTURES 


BY 
HF. THAYER & CO 


BOSTON.MA 


rice, 50 cents per box; six 
boxes, $2.50. Address, H. F. THAY & Co., 13 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





“WHY IS IT so,” 


A Serial Story of power and 
tive of many phases of woman's 
Virginia A. Betts. 

This Serial, worth every thoughtful woman's read 
ing, is found only in oman at Work, alit 
erary Magazine, devoted to the record and encour- 
agement of woman’s work. SuBscrrprion—$1.50 a 
year, single numbers 15cents. Address, 

WOMAN AT WORK, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
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IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 

,5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


STUDENTS’ 








In Manilla or white 5 
cents each and wee 
holesale and Retail, 





tioners, 184 Devonshire street 
Bosston. 


ALBUMS. 


DISEASES CURED, 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, 

Massage and Movement Cure, at No. 

19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass,, 
by Dr. George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His 
ial disposition, large sympathies, and s 

vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, 

peculiarly fit him to treat a class of diseases in which 

nervous irritability are marked features. 

e has had under his treatment during the last 

fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medica] 

and legal professions and in literature, among them 

some of the most wealthy and influential men and 

women in the country. 

Dr. Rhodes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
Heart, Lung and Blood D es, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, Las 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recov 
at his age, goventp Sent, impossible, but that 
life was prolonged and made more Somtortaie by 
the treatment, was tefully acknowledged b 
family, and admitted by his former medical adv 
His own opinion of Dr. Ruopss, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself coher his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Ruopss, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—ason of the late 
Prot. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Dr, 
Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that even 
his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter to 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad- 
pointes room, In fact the boy was given over to die 
y the physicians attending him. Finally, as a last 
resort, his mother brought him to Dx. Ruopgs, and 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health. His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
the facts,as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 
That ripe and profound scholar, Pror. Carvin E, 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr. 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
to perties health. Prof, Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dr. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients, every one of whom has been cured 
his treatment, 
The Hon. W1Lv1aM D. Hooxer, of San Franei: 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be p’ 
under Dr. Ruopgs’ care and treatment, after bean 
given up as incurable by many of our most yonsinest 
physicians, both at home and abroad. After being 
under Dr. Ruopgs’ treatment five months, he was 
restored to health, and returned to his home a happy 


man. 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 

deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopgs’ successful 
treatment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 
If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this Hfe 
callupoh Dr. Ruopgs, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass.,and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment, 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges, 

The lectures of the 
continue to June. 











n in October and 
edica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a t 
y ; ed course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course ie established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 
The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
For announcements or information, address the 
n. 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College:Chicago 


The annua! session commences about the t 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spri 
Sone SCERRORETD about March 1, and continues 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course o1 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
— to contiguous colleges. 

of Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Proj. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The3.d Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct. 
t ,1862, in the new college building. Clinical in- 
struction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospt- 
tals. Spring Course of tures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to all matriculates 
of theyear. For further information address, 
RA L L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
No. Coliege Ave. and 2ist St., Pam. 


year be; 
This 











NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-boek of ble living,”’ 
William Henry Channing. eS 

“The best of all books on women’s duties,"says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding......... 25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial .. $1.00 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON 





PHOTOGRAPH | ™v,°e reason of ie variety 
= & Gay's, 
ALBUMS 164 Devonshire Strect, Boston. 








Wi 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Boston. 


NOTE BOOKS. 


6 a week in your own town. Terms and 5§ 
suite, fuse. Address H. Hattzerr & Uo 
’ e. 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS AND WRONGS IN GER- 
MANY. 


WIESBADEN ON THE RGINE, t 
June 25, 1882. 

Epitor JourNAL:—I am writing to you 
from a place little known in America, and 
yet of world-wide reputation. Wiesbaden 
is a watering place where invalids are seen 
from al! parts of the globe, not having its 
equal, with regard to the efficacy of its hot 
springs, in any other place in the world. 

Places of that kind are all the yearround 
frequented, and offer a very mixed society, 
as to dress, habits and language. The Ger- 
man empire only latterly, after the war 
with France, got possession of this terri- 
tory, and in order to become popular among 
a race averse to his rule, the emperor every 
year, once or twice, comes here to give the 
town the advantage of an imperial court. 
He then receives whoever will inscribe his 
name at the palace, and invitations are is- 
sued liberally; while in his absence, a gen- 

tleman of rank—M. le Baron de Wurms— 
will receive in his place. His receptions 
are during the winter officially at the ex- 
pense of the empire, and inflict no sort of 
obligation on those who avail themselves of 
them. Oncea week, from four to seven 
P. M., the guests flock in, refreshments are 
liberally offered, dancing goes on, and opera 
singers perform their task. 

Receptions of that. kind are most agreea- 
ble to strangers, and all Americans residing 
here are greatly pleased in that way tocome 
in contact with our best society, with our 
princes, our high dignitaries, and they never 
miss this opportunity of being introduced 
to such as they wish to know. A regular 
court would involve more ceremony—a 
court dress, a carriage, etc., while here a 
simple but elegant morning toilet is all 
that is required. 

Among this rather fashionable sort of 
people appeared the other day a young lady 
of rank—the Countess Guillaume Schack— 
to lecture on morality. The large ‘‘aula” 
of the gymnasium had been opened to her 
for that purpose. Gentlemen as well as la- 
dies in great numbers hastened to get a 
seat, to enjoy the here so unwonted treat of 
hearing a lady speak in public. 

Countess Schack may be thirty years of 
age, and is very gentle and ladylike in her 
demeanor. She was dressed in black satin, 
elegant but simple, and came forward with 
a look which spoke in her favor, for it told 
at once that she had to struggle to overcome 
her natural timidity, and forced herself to 
accomplish a duty in the service of the al- 
mighty powers. Her theme was the defic- 
iency of the German law with regard to 
dissolute women, and of their enjoying a 
sort of superintendence and protection, 
which made their ignoble trade lose its 
vicious side in their own eyes, and thus in- 
creased their number, while everything 
should tend to curtail it. While we pur- 
sue robbers, und inflict a fine for every tres- 
pass on worldly goods, we allow a moral 
theft, and give protecticn to the thief who 
takes away the honor of a young girl who 
does not know better than to believe in the 
whisperings of love of a scoundrel without 
conscience or consideration, guilty of a 
crime which ends with his victim’s worldly 
ruin. 

The hall was filled with a distinguished 
audience, called together by the high rank 
ofthe speaker. Simple and unaffected, she 
began her discourse, which created general 
astonishment. Many of the ladies, I am 
sorry to say, stepped out of the room when 
they became aware of the topic; but a great 
many remained to listen, in the presence of 
men, to the details of suffering inflicted on 
a sisterhood whom they did not until now 
consider as belonging to their race. 

It is singular how ignorant German la- 
dies are of the conditions of human life, 
and of the state of things in general. 
They may say with Pope: 

“Where ienorance is bliss, 
*Tis folly to be wise.” 
Yet the harm done by their not caring for 
what is going on at their neighbor's door, 
makes them forget the duty destiny has laid 
on their shoulders to promote the moral con- 
dition of the human race. 

Countess Schack recently gave in Berlin 
a lecture on the same topic, and has be2n 
able to form there a society called the 
“Cultur-Bund,” which is headed by her 
parents, Count and Countess Schack, of 
Beuthen, in Silesia; while the presiding 
member is Otto von Leisner, a man of great 
learning, and, on the topic of woman’s 
right before the law, a writer of undaunted 
courage and eminent force. He it was who 
ventured to proclaim that man and wife, 
before the moral law, stood equal. Togain 
members for this Cultur-Bund society was 
the aim of the Countess in lecturing here; 
and in some Gegree she was successful, for 
& committee was formed to call meetings of 
members, and to obtain subscribers to a pe- 
tition addressed to the goverument, to abol- 
ish the clause of the law which makes wo- 
men of loose morals the objects of special 
supervision of the police, and thus of the 
state. 

To enlighten German women on the dan- 
ger which threatens their happiness as 
wife and mother, Hans Wachenhusen, a re- 


assistance to illustrate this theme, and has 
begun to do so in a novel called “‘ Was die 
Strasse verzehrt,” or, in English, ‘‘Street 
Criminals.” This novel has jist appeared 
in print, edited by Hoffmann, in Berlin, and 
it paints in glowing colors the conscience- 
less seduction of men. Our society labors 
under great disadvantages as compared to 
you in America, for we do not stand to- 
gether as you American women do, in pun- 
ishing a man with our disrespect for having 
outraged one of our daughters, We say 
with great meanness, ‘‘Why did she listen 
to him?” and receive him with the greatest 
courtesy, while we forbid her our house. 
Thus a Don Juan generally is the favored 
pet of German society. 

Moreover, in our upper classes, our aris- 
tocracy, our courts, morality is a garment 
which hangs very loosely. We mockingly 
speak of an aristocratic ‘‘demi monde.” 
Unfortunately our emperor has given a bad 
example in th‘s respect. Even up to his old 
age, he likes loose society and women of 
doubtful repute. Pauline Lucca has a son 
who claims him for a father, who is now 
about twelve years old. Even our dear 
crown princess, this model of a wife and 
mother, this perfect litthke woman, has to 
suffer in this respect, and it is said that 
when she complained of the wrong done 
her, the emperor answered, ‘‘ You ought not 
to have married a Hohenzollern if you 
wanted a husband quite to yourself.” 

As culture and civilization come from 
the upper classes to the lower ranks, it 
is natural that such a state of things bears 
evil fruit. In the first instance it has great- 
ly contributed to degenerate the race of 
princes, a result which has been enhanced 
by their continuous inter-marriage. Their 
enfeebled scions want new blood in their 
veins to regenerate the race, and recently 
an author has proposed that a reigning 
prince should marry one of his subjects, 
which wouid effect a double end; first, re- 
new the degenerate race; and secondly, en- 
able the princess, coming from the people, 
to understand the wants of the people; to 
be no stranger to them or to the country; 
to bring with her no other language, no 
other habits, no other tastes, than those iu 
which she had been reared. 

I could indeed give you a lively account 
of the enfeebled state of health of our royal 
houses; but I defer doing so, as for to-day 
my letter has to keep to its aim, to make 
you take interest in our ‘“‘Cultur-bund,” to 
bring you into contact with the Grafin 
Schack, and to urge you to find a translator 
for Hans Wachenhusen’s book—‘‘Was die 
Strasse verzehrt—Street Morals,” in order 
that you may thereby gain an insight into 
the real condition of women abroad, and 
thank God that you were born in America. 
With you, women enjoy a very different 
standing from what they have among us, 
mostly because our women want moral 
courage. For that reason, the more ladies 
from America—real ladies, not shoddy aris- 
tocratic ones—we have among us, the bet- 
ter it will be. For ‘‘example is better than 
precept,” and this old saying will prove its 
truth, for you show us that man, as a mere 
male being, is nothing; that he becomes 
something when he proves his superiority 
as a human being by his character. 

At present we are blessed with a surplus 


| of 1,300,000 women in our population, 


which of course makes the condition of 
women come to aclimax which is startling; 
and we see no help but in emigration. A 
single woman without any task in life is 
indeed a wretched object, and she may 
easily fall a sacrifice to vice when virtue 
does not offer her any outlet for the deeds 
of her heart or her mind. 

The party of ‘‘Social Democrats,” which 
is very strong and has very able leaders, 
has placed on its programme, ‘‘Freeslove; 
no marriage; no children.” Our renowned 
philosopher, Edward von Hartmann, in one 
of his latest works, called ‘‘Thenomolo- 
gy,” has devoted one chapter to the future 
of German women, in which he depicts their 
position as sad beyond description. If that 
be true which his keen eye sees in ages to 
come as being our fate, it is indeed time to 
fore’tall events which, if they have their 
course, will crush out women pitilessly. 
It is an old saying, ‘‘the state is what the 
family is,” and for that reason it ought to 
be the first interest of every government to 
lend protection to the wife and the mother, 
instead of placing her domestic happiness 
at jeopardy by filling our capitals with 
loose women. Our poet Goethe said that 
‘we areof greater use to the world by what 
we are than by what we do.” In that sense 
the life of your much lamented President 
Garfield has fulfilled its highest aim; for 
admiration for his character is general, and 
also for that of his admirable wife. Never 
was a loss more lamented than his, 

AMELY BOoLrTe. 
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pictures and statues in museums or public 
gardens, nor even to enjoy the exhilaration 
of rapid motion across a foreign landscape; 
but he went to get a holiday—pure and 
simple.” 

He took a quiet, old-man’s vacation, ap- 
parentiy,reading newspapers in the morning, 
and straying abvut Paris with his daughter 
in the evening. A kindly, good-natured 
old man he is, who finds the mast: rvieces of 
the Louvre less interesting than his poor 
fellow mortals painfully and faultily copy- 
ing the Murillos and Titians with patient 
endeavor and awkward reachings out after 
beauty. A woman-loving man, devoted to 
his daughter, to whom a Madonna ‘‘speaks 
of the imperishable antidote to all the ills 
of mankind, furnished by the Creator in the 
shape of woman; of the good times coming 
when the statue shall descend once more 
from its pedestal with the noble boy in her 
arms, and walk and sit, and trade and work 
in every household in every land, bdenefi 
cent, energetic, wise, the loving adviser of 
her husband, and the guardian spirit of her 
sons,” 

And yet, withal, he is a garrulous old 
man, to whom we listen with 4 friendly in- 
dulgence, but sometimes with inward impa- 
tience. We like him; we think he had a 
good time; but we weary of his eudless 
tales of his fellow voyagers, of the tire- 
some minutiz of every duy’s experience, of 
his political chit chat, his infallible reme- 
dies for all socialills, and—we smilingly 
edge away. E. 0. P. 
Two YEARS IN OrEGON. By Wallis Nash. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

“Oregon, There and Back in 1877,” pub- 
lished in England ‘a few years ago, gave a 
glowing account of an Englishman’s see- 
ings and doings in the far west. Advised by 
his reviewers to test the virtues of his own 
medicines, to make Oregon his abiding- 
place before urging a change of home and 
of nationality upon others, the author 
proved his sincerity by emigration, and in 
the present volume sets forth the results of 
two years of a settler’s experience. 

Mr. Nash has written chiefly for his own 
countrymen, and has aimed especially at 
making a reliable guide-book for the intend- 
ing emigrant. With this end in view, the 
climate and productions of different por- 
tions of the state are described, with details 
of temperature and rainfall: information is 
given as to methods of taking up and clear- 
ing land, profitable crops, transportation, 
etc., and attention is paid to the state of so- 
ciety, schools, libraries, and the like. 

The settler’s advice in 1882 is substantial- 
ly that of the tourist in 1877. He urgesthe 
farmer, ‘‘tried and worried at home by 
fickle seasons, heavy. rent, burdensome tax- 
es, and fading capital, to bring his wife and 
children to a country where his few hun- 
dred pounds will make a good many dol- 
lars, and where he will be amazed to find 
himself owning proéyictive land for about 
the sum he would have paid for two years’ 
rent at home.” 

To an eastern reader, one of the most 

interesting features of the book is the cu- 
rious sense of familiarity and of kinship 
with the dwellers in the far west which it 
awakens. When, for instance, we hear that 
the great fault of the legislature of Oregon 
‘appeared to an outsider to be a tendency 
to make unnecessary speeches, and to waste 
time by calling for divisions, by name, on 
the most trivial points,” we recognize with 
a thrill of sympathy the common brother- 
hood of legislators. We forget that Salem, 
Oregon, and Beacon Hill, Massachusetts, 
are a continent's breadth apart, when Mr. 
Nash tells us that the great fights of the 
western sessions are ‘‘over matters involvy- 
ing, or supposed to involve private inter- 
ests.” 
The “locals” from the Oregon papers, 
too, have the genuine Bay State ring. 
‘‘Beautiful weather.” ‘‘New York sirup at 
Taoompson’s.” ‘‘The spring plowing is 
nearly done.” ‘‘Use the celebrated X L 
flour,” etc. And they advertise St. Jacob’s 
oi] and Compound Oxygen. 

One less familiar custom we submit to 
Massachusetts readers as an excellent means 
of paying off one’s political grudges, ‘‘At 
the state fair a canvas-sided court, five-and- 
twenty feet across, is erected. At the far- 
ther side, on a continuous ledge, stands a 
row of hideous life-size heads, labeled with 
the names, and painted in the supposed 
likenesses of the prominent political char- 
acters of the time. A great soft leather 
ball is provided, and for two bits (a quarter 
of a dollar) you can have a couple of dozen 
throws at the pet object of your aversion. 
As fast as the head is knocked over, his pro- 
prietor sets him up again, while an admiring 
crowd applaud or groan according to their 
political colors.” 

The woman suffrage cause appears to 
flourish, judging from the following para- 
graph: 

Among other resolutions passed was one 
in favor of woman suffrage—a triumph cel- 
ebrated immediately by a supper and recep- 
tion given to the members of the legislature 
in the Opera House, at Salem, by the ladies 
who had been pressing forward the resolu- 
tion, and advocating it in some cases by a 
form of lobbying, which, however. legiti- 
mate, I should fancy some of the members 
must have found it hard to resist. 

Heaven forbid that it should ever fall to 
my lot to hold opposing views and bring 
forward hostile argument to a group of la- 
dies whose heads were as full of logic and 
sense as their faces and forms of smiles and 
attractiveness. E. O. P. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


His Holiday Abroad. 
Geo. H. Ellis, 


Paut DReEIFuss: 
By John W. Allen, Jr. 
Boston. Price $1.00. 
‘‘Paul went to Europe, this time, not at 

all as he had often gone before, to see new 

places, persons, and things, to sketch scen- 
ery, to write out traveling adventures, to 





nowned writer of romance, has offered his 


feast his eyes again on well-remembered 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


We call attention to the ‘Readers’ Cot 
Chair” we are advertising, and advise a trial 
of its dolee far niente qualities. It is adapt- 
able for picnic, lawn, sea shore and ship- 
board, camp and country, mountain and 
meadow, piazza or —— and the price 
brings it within the limits of the most eco- 
nomical purse. Call and examine it, and 
also the many other useful summer com- 
forts at 27 Franklin street. 





From Oliver Ditson & Co. the latest mus- 
ic within the last fortnight includes: Instru- 
mental, ‘‘Mabel Waltz,”” by Godfrey and 
simplified by E. Leslie; ‘‘La Sirene,” a Riv- 
erie Melodie by Charles Wely; a ‘‘Thema, 
op. 10. No. 2,” by Moskowski. Songs, 
“One Word,” words by Mary Mark Lemon, 
music by Ciro Pinsuti; ‘‘What makes the 
Heart's Loud Beating,” music by F. Gum- 
bert, English version by Laura Underwuod; 
“The Mountain Stream,” by Ernst Simon, 
English versiun by Laura Underwood; 
‘Sunday” (Sonntag) dedicated to franklin 
Luise Gutike by R. Franz, words by V. 
Eichendorff; also ‘‘The Water Lily” (Die- 
Loto’s blume) by same composer, and dedi- 
cated as before, with Enaglish traslation by 
J. 8. Dwight. 


Cc. H. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 47 West St, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly ecientific = Eyer and 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of 8uperior 
Spestanios and Eyeglaeses always on hand at reason. 
able prices. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’ 


Beef. WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & co., 
504 Washington 8t., cor. Bedford Street iw 











SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Ladies—Use Nonpareil Bands in place of whale- 
bone in your dresses. They do not break off nor 
pinch through, but keep the ba~que down in the 

roper position. Wholesale and retail at No. 9 

amilton place, opr Park St.Church. MISSES T. 
A. & A.M. DAY, Manf’s. 


Florence Kattting Silk.—Send 3 cent 
stamp fur samples. Nonotack Silk Co., Fior-. 
ence, Mass. 


SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET, 














INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, 


: and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


Entertaining Companions 


At the Seaside or among the Mountains. 


“BIRD BOLTS :” 


Shot on the Wing. By FRANCIS TIFFANY. 
Square 18mo. cloth, 75 cents, 


This little vo'ume contains thirty-three short, 
spicy essays on a variety of topics, ranging from 
“The Philosophy of the Kitten" to ‘*The Ugliness of 
the Individual.” They are witty, genial, entertain- 
ing, and something more; foi Mr. ‘Tiffany's end is 
not merely to amuse. His kindly satire always 
brings home some bit of practical wisdom, some 
helpfal truth; and, after the reader has laughed hear- 
tily at the humor and absurdity, he is constralned to 
admit tnat “there isa good dealin that, after all’ 
Ite snggestivenees makes it just the book to read 
aloud to alittle group of friends,on the rocks or 
under the trees, where it is desirable to mix talking 
with reading in equa! parte. 


PAUL DREIFUSS: 


His Holiday Abroad. By JOHN W. ALLEN, JR., 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


A delightful summer book of foreign travel, con- 
taining the observations and reflections of an old 
European traveler, with glimpses of the familiar life 
of an art student in Paris, discussions of recent 
French politics, etc. Toa rare power of close obser- 
vation, Mr. Allen adds the gift of felicitous expres- 
sion; and his vast fand of literary, artistic, and sci- 
entific knowledge makes his very diecursiveness at- 
tractive. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE, 
A Poem in Four Sermons, By W. C. GANNETT. 
Square 18mo. Limp cloth, red edges. Price 50 
oe Extra cloth, heavy paper, full gilt. Price 


EASELS, 





$1.00. 

“This isan exquisite volume, every line of which 
emits a delicious fragrauce. It contains four ser- 
mons that are true poems, filled with rich truth, com. 
forting, instructiny, and at the same time charming 
the spirit of the reader by the felicity and beauty of 
expression, Each topic in turn, ‘Trea-ures of the 
Saow,’ ‘Resurrection,’ ‘Flowere,’ ‘The Harvest Se- 
cret,’ isthe doorway toa paiace of beauty, through 
which one goes with a senee of gratitude to him 
who thus points out the undiscovered giories within 
the reach of all. This bouk will make a choice pres- 
ent for one who appreciates the beauties in common 
things. The seasons will grow richer by its perusal,’’ 
—Christian Union, 


THE WAY OF LIFE. 
By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 16mo, gilt top. $*.00. 


“A religious book that satisfies alike the intellect, 
the heart, and the conscience.” The beauty of Mr. 
Merriam's thought, as well ae hischarming literary 
style, and, above all, his evident sincerity and de- 
votedness, make this book a most delightfal com- 
panion for the quiet honrs of the summer.”’ 


Any of above books mailed promptly to any ad- 
dress, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


GEORGE H., Ellis, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, Buston, 


“American School Institute,” 


Established 1855, 


Provides Families and Schools with best Teachers. 
Represents Skilled Teachers wanting places. 
Gives parents information of good schools. 

Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 
Secretary, 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 








“THE GOLDEN RULE,’ 
“THE CHURCH MIRROR,” 
CONSOLIDATION. 





The publishers of the Gotpen Rute having pur- 
chased the Church Mirror, the latter will be discon- 
tinued and consolidated with the GoLpEN Rute in 


July. 

The actual average circulation of the Mirror for 
the past year was something over 5,000 copies. (See 
Rowell's Directory, page 161. 

For GotpeNn Rus, see Ayer’s Directory, pages 334 
and 633; and Hubbard’s Directory, pages 451 and 
838. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 
$1.50 an inch of 12 lines, 


Large or long-time advertisements will be taken 
at lower rates. 

Advertisements taken direct, or through any re- 
liab'e agency. 

Sampie paper sent on application. 

We claim that the Gotpen Ruteisa paying me- 
dium for legitimate advertisements. Hambuys are 
not knowingly inserted in the GoLpEN RULE at any 


Py advertisements must be received Tuesday for in- 
seriion. 
Send for an estimate. 
THE GOLDEN RULE, 
25 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
Oo k h 
PHOTOGRAPH | ons "waite aat te 
oners street 
ALBUMS. | Boston:  Devonttite see 
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DRESS |A. T. Focc, 
RE FORM 5 Hamilton Place, 


Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, — 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home, 
Mail posta! for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
re lanndry practically at your own door, making 

ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


Costume | Mrs. FRIEND, 
Artist 25 Winter St., 


Room 15, Over Chandler's 


Best of references given as to style and quality of 
work, 


* 

Stylographic Pens, 
Livermore 66 aie - $1.78 
Cross Pen Co, * oeee ++ 2.00 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium .. +++ 4.00 
All the above styles are the short plain. Of long 

and gold-mounted, price is higher. Sent post-paid, 

WARD & GAY, Stationers, 

184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


Danner Revolving Bookcase 




















The only perices ucvice for combining the smallest 
tpace with the greatest convenience in shelving 
books. Now offered at prices so iow that three hund- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordin 
cases made by the carpenter. Seud for fully illustra- 
ted circular, orcall. 


NE, SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 
Mt. Carroll Seminary 


CARROLL CO., ILL. 

Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has orginal features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
oe superior, “The Oread,”’ giving particulars, sent 

ree. 


FoR WOMEN, 

No, 213 W.54th St., New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (20th year) will com- 
menge Tuesday, October 3d, 1882, and continue 24 
weeRs. Daily clinics will be held in the College,and 
the Hospital and D spensary adjoining give special 
advantages for practical studies unsurpassed by any 
other school. In sadition, the large dai'y clinics at 
the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward’s Island 
Homeopathic Hospital (weekly) are open for all stu- 
dente, 

For further particulars and Circular, address 


MRS. J. G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 
219 West 23d Street, N. WV. City. 
SCISSORS ory cape. 
you wait, by expe- 
tienced cutiers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 


THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF BALTIMORE. 


126 N. Eutaw Street. 


ECTURES begin October 2d, 1882, Forcirculars 
or further information address 
W. D. BORKES, M. D., Dean, 
152 W. Madison st. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


Tne twenty-ninth year of this Family and Day 
School for boys and girls, will begin Wednesday, 
September 20, 1882. For particulars and catalogue, 
address NATH’L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass. 


VASSAR COLLECE. 


Povcukesrsir, N.Y. A complete college course 
for women, with Schools of Painting and Music, an 
@ preparatory d: partment, Catalogues sent. 

8. L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 
LETTER Only 50 cts. Sent postpaid. Silver-plat 
ed. Guaranteed accurate; never ge 

SCALE oat of order, and weighs up to wey 

| ounces, Wholesale and retail. WA 


& GAY, Stationers, 184 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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